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Containing the Story of a Victim of nnreqnited Affection who 
sought to inspire in the unkind one a reciprocal passion by 

a Philter of Hemp. 



Fetch me that flower v ihsdMorh I shawed thee once : 
The jnice of it on sleeping eye-lids laid, 
Will make or man or woman madly dote 
Upon the next live creature that it sees. 

Midsummer Nigkfs Dream^ 



** From the influence of Hemp and Arsenic no heart is secure 
— ^by their assistance no affection unattainable." — Johnson^t 
Chemistry of Common Life, 
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1869. 
[The riglit of translation is reserved.] 
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INTEODUCTION. 



Outside the medical world few people are acquainted 
with the singular phenomena which sometimes accom- 
pany abnormal states of the body, consequently it is 
highly probable that the great majority of readers may 
reject as having no parallel in Nature some of the 
extraordinary natural phenomena described in these 
pages, and which are well known to physiologists. 
Hence it has been thought advisable to preface the 
work with some observations upon the various curiosi- 
ties of anthropology introduced or alluded to therein. 

Abnormal Electrical Excitation. — Many cases are on 
record of persons being endowed with the extraordinary 
property of spontaneously generating electricity, and, 
like the thunder-cloud, darting forth lightning at every 
thing which they approach. Cardinal Benno tells us 
that Gregory the Seventh could bring sparks of fire out 
of his sleeves by shaking and striking them, and Peter 
Bovisteau describes a case in which the sparks given 
out reduced to ashes the hair of a young man. A case 
exactly similar to that introduced in these pages is 
noticed by Doctor Carpenter. He says: the most 

A 
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remarkable case of the generation of Electricity in the 
Human Subject at present known, was observed some 
years since in America, and is recorded in the 
** American Journal of Medical Sciences," January, 
1838. The subject of it, a lady, was for many months 
in an electric state so different from that of sur- 
rounding bodied, that whenever she was but slightly 
insulated by a carpet or other feebly conducting 
medium, sparks passed between her body and any 
object she approached ; when most favourably circum- 
stanced, four sparks per minute would pass from her 
finger to the brass ball of the stove at the distance of 
1^ inch. From the pain which accompanied the 
passage of the sparks, her position was a source of 
much discomfort to her. The circumstances which 
appeared most favourable to the generation of the 
electricity were, an atmosphere of about 80*, tranquil- 
ity of mind, and social enjoyment; whilst a low 
temperature and depressing emotions diminished it in 
a corresponding degree. The phenomena was first 
noticed during the occurrence of an Aurora Borealis; 
and although its first appearance was sudden its 
departure was gradual. Various experiments were 
made with a view of ascertaining if the electricity was 
generated by the friction of articles of dress ; but no 
change in these seemed to modify its intensity. 

The Evolution of Phosphoric light hy the human organismy 
so that the patient s face gleams with a pale fire, like the 
glow-worm, or the Medusa of the Southern seas, is a 
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very singular phenomenon. It is sometimes observed 
in consumption, atrophy, and other forms of wasting 
disease. Sometimes the breath becomes luminous and 
hovers about the dying head, or sits upon the canopy 
of the bed, or assuming fantastic shapes, glides restlessly 
hither and thither in the apartment. Out of this arose 
the superstiti:n of the corpse-candle, for the pheno- 
menon is seldom developed in any but persons in the 
last stage of living decay. Religious enthusiasts, who 
considered it a merit to destroy their constitutions by 
long fasts, vigils, neglect of exercise, avoidance of 
cheerful society, and all those mortifications which in 
old times qualified a man for the honour of canonization, 
were particularly subject to this phosphorescence, and 
we may trace the halo usually displayed by old painters 
round the heads of saints to this source. When St. 
Jerome was dying at Bethlehem, this phosphorescent 
halo was seen floating about the patient, described by 
old writers as a ^< suddain and glorious light,'* and 
when St. Francis Asiaticus was on the point of death 
his breath became phosphorescent, and floating in a 
luminous cloud to the ceiling, gave rise to a similar 
delusion to that which arose in the minds of the 
followers of St. Jerome. The event is described by 
an old writer in the following words : *' As the life, so 
the death of St. Francis Asiaticus, (from whom the 
order of Minors rose) was noble and magnificent, who 
expiring, his soul was seen to issue from his mouth in 
the form of a lambent flame." 
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SpoTUanecms Combustion, — The phenomenon of fire 
originating spontaneously in the body of animals, has 
been observed and recorded by the antients. Roman 
historians mention that during the office of the Consuls 
Gracchus and Jurentius a flame issued from the mouth 
of a bull without doing the animal any injury. Here 
the luminous appearance was evidently a phosphoric 
emanation. Peter Borelli describes the vomiting of 
flame by a woman at the point of death; and Thomas 
Bartholus records several similar cases. Ezekiel De 
Castro reeords a case in which fire issued from one of 
the vertebrata of the patient, and scorched the eyes of 
the attendants ; the patient in question was the physi' 
cian Alexandrina Megetius. We learn from Krantius 
that this spontaneous combustion was occasionally 
epidemic : during the wars of Godfrey of Boulogne a 
disorder broke out in the territory of Nevers whereby 
the patients were consumed by invisible fire. The 
only remedy found efiectual was to cut off the limbs 
where the burning began, with a view to prevent the 
conflagration from spreading to the rest of the body. 
Thomas Bartholin mentions the case of a poor woman 
of Paris who perished from spontaneous combustion, 
no part of the body remaining but the skull and fingers. 
John Henry Cahausen describes the burning of a 
Polish gentleman by flames which issued from his 
throat, and John Christ Sturmius mentions several 
eases ; among others, a nobleman of Courtant, in which 
the patients were destroyed by flames issuing from 
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their stomachs. According to John De Viana the 
perspiration of the wife of Doctor Treilos, physician 
to the Cardinal de Boga, Archbishop of Toledo, was 
of such an inflammable nature, that when her shifts 
were saturated with the exudation, and exposed to a 
current of air they spontaneously ignited, and shot 
forth flames like grains of gunpowder. Peter Borelli 
relates the case of a peasant whose under-clothing took 
fire, whether laid up in a box or exposed to the air, 
and whether wet or dry, as if it were made of patent 
fuse. The most remarkable case of spontaneous com- 
bustion on record is undoubtedly that of the Countess 
Cornelia Zangari and Bandi, of Casena, the greater 
part of her body was reduced to ashes, the legs only 
remaining untouched. The case is minutely described 
by the Reverend Joseph Bianchini. Hardly less extra- 
ordinary was the case of Grace Pitt, who fell a victim 
to this combustible state of body at Ipswich, being 
found one morning by her daughter, << appearing like a 
block of wood, burning with a glowing fire, without 
flame." 

The practice of voluntarily inducing apparent death is of 
great antiquity. In the case of Hermotimus, the famous 
prophet of the Clazomene, alluded to in Pliny, Lucian, 
Plutarch, TertuUian, and others, the trance was 
accompanied with vision, and as in the case of the 
witches of the middle ages, the dream was so vivid that 
he imagined the scenes presented by imagination to his 
sleeping mind to be real, and that consequently his soul 
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had power to separate itself from his body and visit 
distant places. His end was melancholy : through the 
treachery of his wife his body was burned while it lay 
in the state of apparent death. 

The witches of the middle ages induced death-trance 
by anointing their bodies with unguents prepared of 
marrow of dead men, blood of virgins, and other sub- 
stances supposed to have magical virtue, and so deep 
was their sleep that they became quite insensible to 
pain. Of course in these cases the unguent could only 
act through the Imagination, inducing in them a con- 
fident belief, with watching (Expectant Attention) that 
this peculiar state of body would follow the application 
of the " soporiferous oyl." That is to say, it acted in 
precisely the same manner as the pawings and stroak- 
ings of the animal magnetiser when he produces the 
mesmeric trance, which is of analogous character. 
The President of Lunitania related the following case 
to Boden. A witch of Delphiarus was condemned to 
be burnt alive. Upon being led to the pile, she threw 
herself down on the fire, saying, "remain ye here with 
my body," and fell into a trance. She was then drawn 
out of the flames, and as it was known that witches 
have the power of simulating death they '^ smote her 
with heavy strokes of a rod, and then also that they 
might be certain whether she had departed this life or 
no, they consumed with fire those parts which are most 
sensitive^* Finding that she exhibited no signs of 
animation, they esteemed her dead, an(^eased to watch 
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her, Yet in the morning she recovered and reproached 
her persecutors with their cruelty. At Bordeaux, in 
the year 1571, an old woman confessed that she was a 
witch and was imprisoned, until such time as her trial 
should come on. One of the judges '^ being willing to 
try the truth of the thing, did command her to be 
brought forth, and when she had anointed herselfj 
being naked, she fell down as if she were dead, and 
void of sense, and after coming to herself in five hours, 
she declared many things which had taken place in 
divers places." The witches of Potezana could throw 
themselves into this state of trance with vision by 
merely muttering certain magical words, and others 
produced the state by getting astride on a broomstick. 
In fact any action which induced an expectation of 
trance, instantly brought on the state. St. Augustin 
tells us of a Presbyter named Restitutus who could by 
an effort of his will throw his body into a state in 
which respiration ceased, and insensibility to pain 
followed. [See De Civitate Dei, lib. 14, cap. 24.c.] 
Jerome Cardan possessed a similar power. Monti, in 
a letter to Haller, records several cases of persons 
having this singular faculty — breathing, pulse, and all 
ordinary signs of life disappearing. Caelius Khodo- 
ginus a priest was similarly endowed. In more recent 
times one of the most remarkable cases on record is 
that of Colonel Townsend, mentioned in the surgical 
works of Gooche. The phenomenon was observed and 
attested by four medical men — Doctor Gooche, Doctor 
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Cheyne, Doctor Baynard, and Mr, Shrine, apothecary. 
In their presence, the Colonel threw himself into a 
trance in which the action of the heart and lungs both 
ceased for half an hour, and the doctors, believing him 
to be quite dead, were about to depart when he revived. 
He had often before boasted of his power to *' die when 
he pleased and come to life again," and invited his 
physicians to witness the experiment, but they had 
declined, fearing a fatal result. The performance of 
some of the Indian Fakeers, says Doctor Carpenter, 
is still more extraordinary ; they have the power of 
voluntarily reducing themselves to the state of appa- 
rent death and remaining in that condition for weeks — 
months — in fact, until means are taken to produce resus- 
citation. A collection of such cases, directly obtained 
from British officers who had been eye-witnesses of 
them in India, will be found in Braid's ' Observations 
on Trance, or Human Hybernation,* 1850. In one of 
these, vouched for by Sir Claude M. Wade, (formerly 
political agent at the Court of Runjeet Singe), the 
Fakeer was buried in an underground cell, under strict 
guardianship, for six weeks ; the body had been twice 
dug up by Runjeet Singe during the period of inter- 
ment, and had been found in the same position as when 
first buried. In another case, narrated by Lieutenant 
Boileau in his ' Narrative of a Journey in Rajwarra in 
1835/ the man had been buried for ten days in a grave 
lined with masonry, covered with large slabs of stone, 
and strictly guarded, and he assured Lieutenant 
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Boileau that he was ready to submit to an interment of 
a twelvemontKa duration if desired. In a third case, 
narrated by Mr. Braid, the trial was made under the 
direct superintendence of a British officer, a period of 
nine days having been stipulated for on the part of the 
devotee, but this was shortened to three at the desire 
of the officer, who feared lest he should incur blame if 
the result was fatal. The appearance of the body 
when first disinterred is described in all instances as 
having been quite corpse-like, and no pulsation could 
be detected in the heart or in the arteries. Respira- 
tion in these cases was impossible, for the nostrils and 
ears were plugged with wax and cotton, and the tongue 
was forced back so as to close the gullet. See < Car- 
penter's Principles of Human Physiology.' 

All these cases are remarkable illustrations of the 
power of Expectant Attention, showing that death- 
trance will always be induced by Faith; that if we 
believe that the utterance of certain cabalistic words, 
or the anointing of our body with a magical unguent, 
or the getting astride of a broomstick, or the being 
pawed and eyed by a mesmerizer, or any other species 
of charm, spell, incantation, or mystical operation 
whatever, will produce trance, trance will follow that 
operation. It follows that in those who (^/ii^e them- 
selves to possess the power of bringing on the state of 
apparent death by an effort of the will, the mere act of 
volition will throw the body into that condition. 

Death produced hy the prediction of an apparition. — 

f 
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There are many cases on record of a spectral vaticina- 
tion bringing about the fatality prophesied. The most 
remarkable are those in which the decease was foretold 
for a particular day, hour, and minute, and at the pre- 
else time indicated the event took place. A Minister 
living near Sir John Warre, in Somersetshire, while 
crossing the Park to pay the Baronet a visit, met an 
apparition, in the shape of a venerable old man, which 
bade him prepare himself for that in three days, at 
such and such an hour he would die. The prediction 
was fulfilled. The death of Doctor Richard Napier, of 
Bucks, was foretold to a minute by a phantom in the 
form of the angel GabrieL 

The death of Miss Lee, the daughter of Sir Charles 
Lee, is another instance of fatality attending the 
ghostly vaticination. On the Thursday night following 
her engagement to Sir William Perkins, she saw the 
apparition of a little woman, between the curtain and 
the pillow, who told her that she was her mother, and 
.that at twelve of the clock that day her daughter 
should be with her. At the stroke of twelve Miss 
Lee, who had been playing the harpsichord, arose 
from the music stool, fetched a strong breathing or 
two, and immediately expired. Aubery relates the 
case of ** a lady of quality" who was told by the appa> 
rition of a deceased friend that her death would take 
place when she formed the thirteenth at a dinner-table. 
She observed great precautions in hopes of avoiding 
to be at any time the unlucky number, but some 
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friends, with a view to remoTe her idle fear^ arranged 
so that she should make up a party of thirteen. — The 
result was fatal. Mr. Towes was informed by the appari- 
tion of his deceased friend and quondam school-fellow. 
Sir George Villiers, that his lease of life would be out 
in six months, and the immediate signal of his dissolu- 
tion would be that his nose would fall a-bleeding, all 
of which came to pass. 

Death produced by the appearance of a Double. — In 
other cases we find people dying from the appearance 
of a spectre hdieved to be a forerunner of dissolution, 
such as the phantom known in England as the Double, 
in Ireland and Scotland as the Feitsch, in Germany as 
the Dopple-ganger, to old writers as the Simulacre, and 
in southern climes as the Eidolon. Aubery relates 
that when Sir Bichard Napier was on his way to Mr. 
Steward's, in Bedfordshire, he saw, in a sleeping apart- 
ment of an Inn on the way, his own eidolon, or 
double, *' stretched out on the bed like a dead corpse.'' 
He went on to his friend's house and there died. In 
the case of Lady Diana Bich, the beautiful daughter 
of the Earl of Holland, who met her own double while 
walking one morning in her father's garden at Ken- 
sington, the shock was not sufficient to kill her at the 
time, but when she got the small pox within a month, 
the belief that the omen was being fulfilled, and that 
the disease must prove fatal, prevented her rallying, and 
she sank, not a victim to the disease, but to the morbid 
faith engendered by the appearance of the Eidolon. 
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Death produced bt/ the belief that a spectre is sticking the 
blood, — The several outbreaks of the Vampire malady 
in LivoDia, Poland, Russia, Servia, and Wallachia, 
prove the power of a popular superstition to originate 
a fatal ghost-seeing epidemic. There existed in those 
places a belief that certain corpses, known as Vampires, 
were in the habit of ascending under cover of night 
from the grave to suck the blood of the living, which 
unnatural food preserved them from decay, and even 
fattened them ; and during the lonely hours of darkness 
it often happened that the magic of Imagination placed 
before those predisposed to sensorial illusion the incar- 
nation of their fears, and the unhappy subjects sank 
under the horrible hallucination that their bodies were 
being drained of the vital fluid by a thirsty spectre. 

Death produced by the summons of an ^^aery tongue.** — . 
In other countries we And superstition, through the 
medium of Expectant Attention, killing its victims by 
cheating the ear. Thus, in the Hebrides, the approach 
of death is believed to be announced by the voice of 
some absent or deceased friend calling the name of the 
persons that are to die, and those so summoned generally 
succumb to the morbid faith thus engendered. In 
Ireland this predisposition to hear spectral sounds is 
herditary in some families, taking, as is always the 
case, the form of the prevalent superstition : when the 
banshee cries, death never fails to follow the summons. 
Many cases are on record of death being produced by 
mischievous practical jokers imitating the cry of the 
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Banshee, or of the aerial summon er. The celebrated 
musical blacksmith fell a victim to the trick of a ven- 
triloquising friend, who throwing his voice into the air, 
bade him prepare for immediate dissolution. 

Death produced hy a spelL — The Charm of the 
Obea, used among the Negroes to this very day, has 
produced such disastrous results that a law has been 
passed making its practice felony, punishable by trans- 
portation. It is a concoction similar to those of the 
witches of old, embracing such things as are likely to 
touch the imagination so as to produce superstitious 
awe : human blood, earth gathered from a grave, wood 
from a coffin, and such like, are the necessary in- 
gredients. So soon as the victim learns that the 
potent spell has been cast about him, he is seized with 
terror, his flesh creeps, indescribable sensations tingle 
in all his nerves, his muscles become paralyzed, his 
body withers, the mental dejection and physical 
debility increase daily, and he sinks into the grave a 
victim to imaginary evils. 

Death produced hy a dream. Sometimes we find a 
dream prove fatal, when it is of such a nature as to 
touch the imagination and produce a morbid faith that 
death is near. Many cases are on record of persons 
dreaming of a coffin with their name on the plate, and 
the date prospective of their death, and subsequently 
dying at the indicated time. 

De<dh produced hy the Corpse'Candle.-^-ln other cases 
we find the appearance of some omen popularly 
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supposed to prognosticate death, quickly followed by 
the death of the person who supposed himself to be 
pointed out by the phenomenon for dissolution. Thus, 
for instance, in those districts where the superstition 
that the appearance of the luminous exhalation known 
as the "corpse candle" forebodes death, death rarely 
fails to follow the advent of the phenomenon. Aubery 
gives several cases of such a catastrophe. 

Death produced hy the prediction of a second-sighted seer. 
In the Highlands of Scotland, in the Western Isles, 
and on the Danish Coasts and Islands, the superstition 
of the second-sight claims many victims. The visions 
which are supposed to indicate approaching death are 
usually of a ghastly character, the doomed one is seen 
with a naked skull instead of a living head, or wrapt 
in a shroud, or having the appearance of a corpse, or a 
phantom funeral is observed to leave his house, and 
proceed to the grave-yard. These sepulchral pheno- 
mena being related to the person concerned, who is 
not unfrequently in a bad state of health at the time, 
the result is exactly such as might be anticipated — if 
he believes in second sight, he dies. 

Death produced hy persons believed to have the p§wer of 
InUing hy a glance or a touch, or hy the influence of their 
presence or will. So potent is the influence of faith that 
when an individual acquires the reputation of being 
able to inflict death by a glance, or a touch, those who 
put implicit faith in the attribute sink gradually after 
being looked on by the fatal being, or even fall suddenly 
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dead under his touch. Thus many persons have 
perished from being gazed -on by one supposed to have 
the evil eye, or expired under the curse of the witch, 
or the stroke of the wand of the magician. 

Nideras relates the case of a sorcerer who by his 
voice alone could kill men. Cardan writes that he 
saw a certain witch at Batavia which quickly killed a 
boy by merely touching his back with a rod. Broom- 
hall tells of a hangman who fell down dead from being 
spit upon by a witch whom he was leading to execution. 
Strabo speaks of the Thelchines, or inhabitants of the 
Island of Ophinsa, or Bhodus, being wizards and 
enchanters, with power to kill living creatures by 
sprinkling upon them the waters of the Styx. 

The general Law of Nature-, in obedience to which 
the above deaths take place, is briefly this : the state of 
Concentration of the Consciousness upon Expected 
Dissolution has the power of suspending the irratibility 
of the muscles of the hearty and so arresting the current 
of life. Hence, whenever, by any means, a Faith is 
induced that death must take place at a particular time, 
or upon the occurrence of a certain event, or under 
any peculiar combination of circumstances, when the 
time, or the event, or the combination takes place, the 
subject of the Faith will die, if the concentration of his 
attention upon the expected decease be not hindered • 
or disturbed by other influences physical or moral — the 
patient will die of believing that he is going to die. 

The hair turning white in a night and suhseqitentl^ 
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recovering its original colour. — Cases of this singular 
phenomenon occasionaUy come under the notice of 
medical men. One noticed by Mr. Paget obtains a 
place in Doctor Carpenter's great work. "A lady 
who is subject to attacks of what are called nervous 
headaches, always finds next morning that some patches 
of her hair are white as if powdered with starch. The 
change is effected in a night, and in a few days after, 
the hairs gradually regain their dark brownish colour. 
Remarkable Aurora Borealis- A celestial phenomenon 
exactly similar to that during the occurrence of which 
Miss Diana Beauclerc first became endowed with the 
property of giving off electric sparks when touched, 
occurred about twenty, or twenty-five years ago. 
About half-past nine p.m., of a winter's night, the sky 
being clear, and the moon not due for many hours, a 
red light appeared on the Eastern horizon, looking like 
the reflection of a huge conflagration. It rapidly 
extended itself, and in about- half an hour two thirds of 
the heavens were furnished with a lurid canopy, 
resembling the brilliant luminous crimson clouds which 
sometimes appear at sunset. These reflected so much 
light as to turn night into day, the light been neither 
like that of the sun, nor of the moon, but such as is 
thrown out by artificial fire; the writer has seen a 
* landscape illuminated by a burning forest, and the 
illuminating effects produced by this remarkable 
celestial phenomenon were precisely simibu*. The 
heavens seemed in flames. The scene was not only 
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magnificent but appalling, and many people were much 
alarmed^ believing the last day to be come. In no 
way did this phenomenon resemble the Northern 
lights: it did not appear to have its centre in the 
North, nor were there any corruscations : and although 
in the accounts which the next day's papers gave of it, 
it was styled an Aurora Borealis ; the writer does not 
believe it to have been identical with that class of 
meteor, although it was probably of electrical origin. 
It appears to be periodical, recurring every hundred 
years. Old records describe the consternation which 
its former appearances produced, and give a catalogue 
of disasters which in every case followed its advent. 
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** Oh my love, my wife! 
Death, that hath sucked the honey of thy breath, 
Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty 
Thou art not conquered ; beauty's ensign yet 
Is crimson in thy lips and in thy cheeks, 
And Death's pale flag is not advanced there. 
Why art thouF yet so fair ? shall I believe 
That unsubstantial Death is amorous, 
And that the base abhorred monster keeps 
Thee here in dark, to be his paramour ?" 

Romeo and Juliet, 
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THE LADY WHOM DEATH FOLLOWED — SOME 
ACCOUNT OF THE AERY TONGUES WHICH 
SYLLABLE MEN's NAMES ON SHORES, IN 
DESERT SANDS AND WILDERNESSES — SECOND 
SIGHT — REMARKABLB PREDICTIONS — " EX- 
PECTANT attention'' — "another VICTIM." 



In Dumbartonshire, there is a romantic sheet 
of water about eight miles long and one to 
three broad. The Ibeh is protected from the 
winds on every side by lofty hills, and thus 
the surface is on six out of every seven 
summer days a mirror in which the sky, and 
woods, and rocks appear with such seeming 
reality, as to puzzle the imaginative beholder, 
making him doubt for a moment that that 
which he sees is only a reflection, and look 
upwards to assure himself that the world is 
not turned upside down. The Mendoza girls 
and Fred Harcourt spent much of their time 
boating on this beautiful water. Bianca was 
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2 BIANCA MENDOZA, 

beautiful; the mouth, small to a fault, never 
still; when the owner was pensive, sympa- 
thising with her thoughts ; when engaged in 
conversation, playing incessantly. She would 
twist this exquisitely lovely mouth into the 
most bewitching, grotesque forms imaginable, 
expressing with a single turn of the mobile 
lip that which would take a less gifted person 
several sentences to describe. Harcourt 
was never tired gazing at this changeful 
face ; so varied was the expression, so great 
the play of feature, so quick, so many the 
alterations in the physiognomy, so utterly 
different each moment from that which it 
appeared the last, that he was unable to 
impress it upon his memory, and would 
vainly try to recall it in the hours of separa- 
tion ; long as he had watched, never had he 
seen it in repose even for a second, nor 
could he form a conception of that which it 
might be when at rest ; he had often asked 
her to keep it still for a moment, so that he 
might have an opportunity of taking a mental 
photograph, but the response always was a 
pretty grimace. 
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It occurred to Harcourt— was it on a 
Friday ? — that it would be a good plan to 
get some cicisbeo to take care of, and amuse 
Inez during the walking and boating expe- 
ditions, so that he, Harcourt, might be able 
to devote himself exclusively to Bianca. A 
duly qualified person, however, was hard to 
find, for it was necessary that he should 
be more ugly, and less agreeable, than the 
codcisbeo^ lest instead of contenting him- 
self with " doing gooseberry'' with Inez, 
he might "take it into his head'' to cut 
out the CO with Bianca, an awful contingency, 
the contemplation of which ever unsettled 
the nerves and mind of the timid and fearful 
lover, producing dark fits of despondency 
during the hours of waking, and terrible 
nightmares in which the " cutting out" ac- 
tually took place with exaggerated horrors. 
At last an ugly and seemingly safe man 
was found, a man whom Bianca protested 
to be so " odious," that she " hated him 
at first eight," and who, on being told of 
this unfavourable impression, declared the 
dislike to be '^ mutual/' and Inez to be " far 
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more beautiful than her friend." This per- 
son was William Arfort Annesly, a young 
barrister at home for the long vacation, the 
home being a blue stone villa near the head 
of the loch, in which resided a mamma and 
several brothers and sisters. " No man more 
ugly, and less agreeable than Bill is to be 
found nearer than Glasgow," thought poor 
Fred ; "and as for finding a man more hideous 
and more stupid than myself — even in Glas- 
gow — that's impossible." Still, he hesitated 
to efiect the introduction, fearing his friend 
might prove false to him, and, by virtue 
of superior attractions, steal into the heart 
of his mistress. In vain Bianca hinted that 
one beau, however active, cannot take that 
care of two young ladies in mountain ram- 
bles, or rather scrambles, which their safety 
imperatively demands ; and, that if a second 
were not forthcoming, these delightful scram- 
bling rambling parties must be given up. 
Finding these hints disregarded, she openly 
taxed her lover with being afraid to invite 
a second cicisbeo lest the invited might prove 
a rival, and quizzed him unmercifully ; upon 
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which he, being struck with shame, and 
anxious to prove that the unlucky guess — 
surely it could be but a guess ? how could 
she penetrate to the inmost recess in his 
heart ? how could she discover his most 
secret thoughts ? — was altogether wrong, 
invited Annesly to tea that very night, and 
that very night introduced him with many 
flourishes. Bianca gave the young barrister 
such a flattering reception, that the Demon 
of Jealousy entered into the heart of Har- 
court and rent it, causing him to exclaim, 
with bitter self-reproach, " I know he'll cut 
me out — I always had a foreboding that it 
would be my luck to introduce to the girl 
I love, a fellow who will cut me out ! But 
I'll nip the dangerous acquaintance in the 
bud by treating him with coldness, and not 
asking him any more." Vain hope ! The 
barrister did not seem to feel the coldness, 
being a particular cool person himself ; and 
as for "asking," he did not want asking, 
he asked himself: asked himself to all Fred's 
boating parties ; asked himself to all Fred's 
pie-nics ; joined the girls in their walks, and 
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invited himself to accompany them home to 
tea — Fred's tea ; in fact, used all Fred's 
property as if the owner were a nonentity: 
In return, he invited the Harcourt's party to 
splendid banquets (to which Bianca dragged 
her unwilling lover), and never failed to send 
to the pic-nics and boating parties hampers 
of choice and rare wines. 

The locks of jet, the rich brown skin, 
and the full and magnificent figure of the 
lovely Inez, soon made a profound impres- 
sion on the susceptible Annesly. He thought 
he saw that she reciprocated the passion, 
thought he read love in every glance of 
her dark flashing eyes ; and yet there seemed 
to mingle with the emotion an agony and 
despair inexplicable. She avoided being alone 
with him, and at times shrank from his 
touch with a face of terror. It was the 
habit of the party to remain on the water 
until long after it was silvered by the moon, 
or plunged in the twilight darkness of the 
summer night ; both favourable times for a 
lover's pleading. It was such a moment, 
the lazy Kelpy was drifting slowly past Row- 
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more, close in shore, when Bianca sprang 
lightly from the bow to the steps of the old 
pier, challenging Harcourt to follow, and 
then set off at full speed into the adjacent 
wood. Fred instantly leapt after his mistress, 
sending the boat a considerable distance from 
the landing-place by the force of his spring. 
Thus Annesly was left alone with Inez. 
He pressed his suit, which was listened to 
in silence, and arguing favourably from this 
reception, attempted to pass his arm around 
her waist She shuddered, shrank from it, 
and finally pushed it rudely away, exclaim- 
ing : " Touch me not ! touch me not. 
There is death in the contact. You have 
entreated me to marry you. I tell you, that 
were I to yield to your wishes, the sun 
which set upon the bridegroom would on the 
morrow rise upon his corpse. Pray for me — 
pray for the most wretched creature upon 
God's earth. I will tell you what I am — I 
am a person dogged by death — death follows 
me wherever I go. It is well known that 
^ persons are occasionally born to whom a 
mysterious fatality seems to attach. In some 
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very rare instances we find the fatality assume 
a particular phase or shape, and in this one 
form, dog the steps of the unfortunate from 
the cradle to the grave. There are many 
well authenticated instances on record of 
this having occurred. Among the many 
awful forms which the fatality has been 
known to take, the most terrible is that in 
which death stalks in the track of the pre- 
destined, mowing down all with whom they 
come in contact, causing them continually to 
cry, ' Death follows me wherever I go ! 
Death follows me wherever I go! ' " 

" Dear Inez," urged Annesly, again en- 
deavouring to embrace her, " why will you 
allow reason to be clouded by .superstition ? 
The fatality of which you speak can be 
nothing more than a freak of chance, a recur- 
rence of which it is silly to apprehend." 

She shuddered, and shrank from his 
arm, crying : " Hear me, but touch me 
not — there may be death in the con- 
tact ! The death which strikes down those 
about me is not the result of a freak of 
chance, but of a deadly nervous power 
emanating from myself. In the immense 
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of the Llanos, in South America, such fatal 
beings as myself — beings armed with a deadly 
nervous power which, when free, is fatal to 
any one touching them, are not unknown to 
the Indians. At most times the malignant 
influence is within the control of these 
unfortunate creatures to withhold or emit 
as they wish ; but during moments of terror 
and furious anger, they give it out involun- 
tarily. Hence it is dangerous to sleep with 
them, for the power may be set free by 
nightmare, a disorder to which they are 
much subject." 

" You ask me to believe that in the plains 
of the Llanos there exist human creatures 
whose touch at certain moments is death?" 

"I ask you to believe that such have 
been. I affirm, that when a certain melan- 
choly accident happens, which sometimes 
happens — fortunately but rarely — in the 
plains of the Llanos, then, out of that event, 
arises a creature — a human creature— armed 
with a nervous power which is death to those 
who come within its influence. At ordinary 
times, the person so gifted has this power 
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under command ; but in moments of anger, 
fear, or excitement, whether occurring in 
the waking or sleeping states, the power 
escapes from the control of the will, and at 
such times the touch of that person is death." 

" Am I to understand that you could by 
a mere act of volition strike me instantane- 
ously dead?'' 

"' Yes ; that I could at any moment set 
free within myself a nervous power which 
would render contact with me fatal. You 
think that I am mad, but it is not so. The 
Indians of the Llanos, I repeat, could tell 
you that their traditions speak of such crea- 
tures ; the physiologist, if you were to give 
him the circumstances which I withhold, 
would tell you that the birth of such a 
creature as I am, is strictly in consonance 
with what we know of physiology, and , pre- 
dict that in the Llanos it must happen some- 
times." 

" Why in the Llanos more than elsewhere?" 

"It may happen in any part of South 
America between the equator and the ninth 
degree of north latitude.'' 
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" But not in England?" 

" Not unless a certain coincidence, against 
the occurrence of which the chances are 
very large, were to take place/' 

" Then England , might produce one of 
these strange creatures ?" 

" Yes ! — but no more — no more. My head 
reels — my brain is on fire — a red current 
rushes before my eyes — the blood of those I 
have slain rises up against me — I grow mad. 
Pray for me ! pray for me ! But in God's 
name, touch me not, for the death which is 
within me is loose." 

After a short silence, during which, with 
face devoutly raised to Heaven, she seemed 
to pray fervently, Inez continued : 

''And yet. that is not all, not — would to 
God it were! — for not only is there within 
me a deadly nervous power which when 
free is fatal to any one touching me — for 
that might be guarded against by keeping 
away from me during the periods of fright 
or anger when the death-dealing element is 
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loose — not onlv is there within me this 
power — for which I can account — which is 
strictly natural — one of the greatest curi- 
osities of physiology — but also there appears 
to be a malignant influence — for which 1 
cannot account— which seems supernatural 
— which slowly mows down all my friends, 
causing me to cry out in the bitterness of 
my spirit, 'Death follows me wherever I 
go.' My friends sicken and die without any 
apparent cause. You have heard of persons 
having the Evil Eye — / have the Evil 
Eye:' 

Annesly lost no time in repeating the sub- 
stance of this conversation to Doctor Aber- 
nethy. The physician listened to the strange 
story with every appearance of interest. 
When it was concluded, he leant his head 
upon his hand in deep reverie, muttering, 
" Yes, yes, yes — I thought so — more victims! 
more, victims! Fatal, fatal, fatal influence I" 

" Is it really possible," said Annesly, much 
startled, "is it then really possible that the 
Donna Mendoza possesses the fatal influence 
or power which she asserts to be hers ? — 
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And yet it is strange ! — so many deaths 
occurring among those in immediate atten- 
dance on her person, and the postmortem 
examination revealing no cause for the de- 
cease. I am not superstitious, but I cannot 
help believing that some mysterious fatal in- 
fluence was at work." 

" I have no doubt upon my mind as to 
the manner in which the deaths were pro- 
duced : a potent influence, well known to 
physiologists, was at work — a fatal influence 
which daily slays thousands, so secretly, so 
cunningly, that the deaths are seldom traced 
to their true source ; and the name of this 
influence is" — 

He was interrupted by the servant, who 
rushing into the room, announced that an 
accidental haemorrhage wanted him at such 
and such a street, and that a cab was in 
waiting." 

"One word before you go," begged 
Annesly, just as the physician was bustling 
out of the room in obedience to the call — 
" only one word: the name of this influence 
is?"— 
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"Another time — some other time I will 
tell you all about it," so saying, the doctor 
departed, leaving poor Annesly in a state of 
painful suspense. 

A few days after the foregoing conver- 
sation had taken place, Doctor Abernethy 
had a long interview with Inez, in the course 
of which he tried to induce her to manifest 
her fatal power upon a cat. Tendering the 
animal with an insinuating smile, he pro- 
fessed an intense desire to see her let " death 
loose" upon it. 

Tom mewed, and stretched out his head 
to be patted. Inez bent over the animal for 
a little time, caressing in silence; then, flash- 
ing her dark eyes upon Abernethy, replied : 

'* I dare not do it. Often, often do I feel 
the power surging and boiling in my veins, 
urging me to set it free, and strike dead at 
my feet any one who may chance to be 
near me — aye, even if it be a person I love. 
Sometimes I can hardly resist the impulse 
to destroy life by means of the power with 
which I am gifted. I feel, that did I but 
once yield to this desire, by slaying even 
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one of the lower animals, the impulse would 
become my master, and I would be driven 
to slay my dearest friends. Stand further 
off, Doctor Abernethy; tempt me not. At 
this moment the impulse is urging me to 

slay ^ow." 

^ # « 1^ • ^ 

* Hf * ^ ^ * 

Most of my readers have read Milton, 
and, therefore, most of them are familiar 
with: — 

The airy tongues that syllable men's names 
On shores, in desert sands, and wildernesses. 

Among the numerous vagaries of the 
imagination is that of causing the ear to 
hear spectral voices, and other sounds, with- 
out presenting to the eye any corresponding 
shape ; so that the ignorant — or rather the 
superstitious, for the well educated are quite 
as prone to give credence to vain imaginations, 
senseless fancies, and chimerical theories, as 
the unlearned — believe the voice to proceed 
from some invisible prophetic spirit. In the 
fifth book of the " Ministeri Cosmographia,'' 
we read that in the wilderness of the country 
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of Tingut, " the voices of devils and spirits 
are heard, who call those by their own names 
who are walking alone, or else wandering 
aside from their company, feigning the voiees 
of their companions, and so misleading the 
viotims, hurry them into destruction's gulph. 
Sometimes a concert of musical instruments 
is heard, and sometimes the noise of drums." 
In the Hebrides a somewhat similar super- 
stition is current: the approach of death is 
believed to be announced by a voice of some 
absent or deceased friend calling the name 
of the person that is to die. Sometimes the 
aerial summoner intimates his own approach- 
ing death. ' 

About a mile from Garelochhead, among 
the hills which border Loch Long, there is a 
solitary wild, rugged, wooded ravine, reported 
to be haunted by one of these invisible pro- 
phetic spirits. A traveller might be within 
a stone's throw of this charming spot with- 
out having the faintest conception that a 
gulph yawned within a few yards of him, or 
that there was any inequality of the ground 
whatever; and were he blindfolded when 
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near the narrow opening, and then suddenly 
led down into its leafy recesses, the transfor- 
mation of an apparently interminable waste 
of barren treeless heather to a scene of 
sylvan beauty must seem the work of en- 
chantment. The sun is never seen in this 
glen, the trees and brushwood of opposite 
sides interlacing their branches, veil the 
small but impetuous stream, and all within, 
in a lover's twilight. Tradition states that 
many persons while trespassing within the 
shady and, indeed, gloomy precincts of her 
of the Tongueless Voice, have heard their 
names sounding in the air three times, and 
that all so summoned have died within the 
year. 

Inez charmed with the description which 
Harcourt gave of the haunted ravine, insisted 
upon making an expedition thither to explore 
its most secret recesses. Doctor Abernethy 
objected, alleging that it was dangerous for 
such an impressible person as the Donna 
Bianca to venture into a spot to which such 
an ominous tradition attached, and which 
had such gloomy antecedents; lest a fevered 
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fancy should cheat the ear by evoking the 
aerial summoner. The ravine, even in his 
own time, had proved fatal to many suscep- 
tible or impressible persons. They had gone 
there with laughing eyes, and buoyant spirits, 
and returned with pale faces and quivering 
lips, to droop and die. 

Bianca pouted and made a face at the 
physician, in her pretty obstinate way, 
declaring it to be her intention to visit the 
forbidden spot, after tea. Fred made some 
weak opposition ; but the girl carried the day, 
ordered the tea two hours earlier than usual, 
and when the meal had been hurriedly 
despatched, carried him off in triumph to 
act as guide. 

The party soon reached the little river, 
which, followed in a direction opposite to its 
current, leads to the haunted shades. There 
was not much water in the bed of the stream, 
so that they were able to ascend it dryshod, 
by jumping nimbly from stone to stone. 
After proceeding some distance, the party 
found the gorge contract until both sides 
could be simultaneously touched by the out- 
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stretched hands. A deep pool, with perpen- 
dicular walls of rock on each side, rendered 
it impossible to advance further without 
wading. Inez divested herself of her boots 
and stockings with great celerity, gathered 
up her skirts, and entered the water, protest- 
ing that it was not more than two feet deep. 
Its extreme clearness had probably deceived 
her, for it rose far above her knees. How- 
ever, she pushed boldly on, and disappeared 
behind a mass of rock. Bianca merrily 
followed, laughing at the contortions which 
Fred made while walking barefoot over the 
shingle. Some difficulty was encountered 
in drying the moist members with pocket 
handkerchiefs, removing the sand from the 
feet, and getting on the shoes and stockings; 
but with Fred's assistance, these matters 
were at last satisfactorily accomplished, and 
the party moved on in high spirits. After 
about half an hour more of jumping and 
scrambling, a point was reached where the 
ravine terminated abruptly in a cliff, over 
which the water tumbled into a deep and 
dark pool. 
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" This," said Fred, '4s called the Pool of 
the Tongueless Voice. It is in the air about 
here that the prophetic summons is stated 
to be heard. For my part I don't believe 
these aerial voices to be anything -more than 
deceptions of the Imagination. Doctor 
Johnson — the man who wrote the dictionary, 
you know — states that one day, while he 
was opening the door of his college chambers, 
he heard the voice of his mother, then at 
many miles distance, call him by his name; 
and yet no event of any consequence followed 
the prodigy.'* 

Inez then related several cases in which 
fatalities had followed similar prodigies ; and 
it soon became evident that Harcourt was 
gradually becoming a convert to her opinions, 
that his mind was assimilating itself to hers, 
that his latent superstition was making one 
of its periodical awakenings. 

" I admit,'* he said, " that sometimes — 
doubtless, only by a curious coincidence — 
there occurs a series of circumstances well 
calculated to deepen the popular superstition 
on the subject. I dare say you may remem- 
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ber an instance of this which occurred last 
year in England. A child of thirteen was 
murdered in an empty hut, in a lonely wood, 
under circumstances of great atrocity, and the 
mother deposed in court that at the very time 
the fcrime was proved to have been perpe- 
trated, she heard the voice of her child, quite 
distinctly, three times, calling ' mother, mo- 
ther, mother.' But," he added, "nervously, 
even supposing these aerial voices to be 
really supernatural and prophetic, history 
shows us that they are not always followed 
by fatalities. For instance: M. Antonius 
Majoragius, and many who were with him, 
heard a jubilant voice, crying, ' Oh, oh, oh, 
oh, oh!' in the Lake of Eupilus, in the month 
of April, which prodigy was followed by a 
wonderful harvest." 

" That was an exception to the general 
rule. You must admit — having studied his- 
tory — that these aerial voices nearly always 
foretell misfortunes. You may remember, 
you informed us the other day that in the 
time of the Emperor Agyropolis, a miserable 
doleful voice was heard at the bottom of the 
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fountain Curena. The sounds consisted of 
bowlings and lamentations, and were heard 
continually, both day and night, from March 
to July. This prodigy foreshadowed the 
slaughter of the Komans in Cocolosyria." 

" Yes, but I have since consulted Aber- 
nethy on the subject, and he is of opinion 
that the noises in question proceeded from 
the escape of the gas, which often collects in 
old wells." • 

" But you told us several other stories 
which cannot be so explained ; for instance, 
that Nero's death was heralded, or prognosti- 
cated, by mysterious noises in the theatre 
while no man was there: confused murmur- 
ing, with tumult, and great mourning. Also 
that while the Emperor Constans was being 
murdered, in the bath, in the city of Sarogosa, 
a voice was heard in the air, sobbing and 
wailing. Also that when the Consul C. 
Hostilius Mancinus was taking ship for 
Spain, a voice sounded in his ear, saying: 
' Mancinus, stay.' The Consul being terribly 
afirighted, returned to land, and went to 
Genoa. Shortly after the impression wore 
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away, and again he went on board ship ; 
upon which a serpent of monstrous magni- 
tude, and threatening aspect, appeared to 
him, and presently vanished. In the next 
battle Mancinus was conquered by the Num- 
antes." 

" True ; but Doctor Abemethy has satis- 
factorily explained, upon natural principles, 
these curious circumstances. Mancinus was 
labouring under a malady which disposed 
him to see phantasmata and hear spectral 
sounds. His soldiers having heard of the 
prodigies, went to the fight with the expec- 
tation of being beaten — their morale was de- 
stroyed, so of course they fled. Mancinus 
too, it is said, set them a bad example, he 
having, in a vacillating and cowardly manner, 
yielding basely instead of trying to rally the 
fugitives : the balance of his mind was pro- 
bably destroyed by the spectral visitations. 
He believed the omens, and a desponding 
general is always beaten." 

" Explain this : you told us that Frigolsus 
narrates that, when Opicinus Cacia Novaria, 
being very thoughtful and melancholy, 
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walked alone in his house at noontide, he 
heard something calling him by his name, 
but saw no man. The voice said, ' Opicinus, 
Opicinus, Opicinus, wouldst thou be willing 
that thy child should die ?' Five days after 
his son died." 

"Abernethy says, that case, if true, is 
merely one of curious coincidence." 

" Of course," returned Inez, with a bitter 
sneer, " it is always so with these pretentious 
physiologists. What they can't explain, they 
either don't believe, or attribute to coinci- 
dence. For my part, I am not ashamed to 
confess to a firm faith in presentiments, 
dreams of prevision, omens, ghosts, and other 
prognostics of death. I know you yourself 
believe in omens and prognostics of death, 
although you pretend to laugh at them. 
You told us the other day that shortly before 
Nero died, his murdered mother's ghost ap- 
peared to him, and the doors of the mausoleum 
of the Csesars flew open of their own accord. 
Also that the approaching dissolution of the 
Emperor Annius Tacitus was prognosticated 
by the bursting open of his father's sepulchre, 
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and that previously, on several occasions, the 
ghosts of his mother and brother appeared to 
him, with circumstances of great horror." 

"These prognostics might have been a 
device of his enemies to frighten him into 
the grave." 

Inez bent a dark and searching look upon 
the speaker, ere she went on: "How could 
his enemies conjure up the ghost of his 
mother? Ask Bianca to tell you the story 
of Laura Peyton?" 

" Do not talk of it please," implored Bianca, 
with tears in her eyes. 

Paying no attention to the request, Inez 
went on: 

"About a week before this poor girl, 
Laura Peyton — a cousin of mine and of 
Bianca's — died, she saw her own double; or 
similitude ; and the apparition predicted the 
very hour and minute of her dissolution." 

Inez then went on to relate several cele- 
brated and well authenticated stories of 
doubles: such as that of Lord Holland's 
daughter^ who met her own similitude, 
simulacre, or phantom self, walking, in 
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Eensington Gardens; and died a month 
after of the small pox. 

This last story drew out the following 
curious historical anecdote: Alexander, the 
third King of Scots, married Isola, daughter 
of a knight of Draconium ; and whilst by 
night the wedding was being celebrated with 
feast and song, the King saw the likeness of 
a dead man follow him in the dance. In 
the same year, a.d. 1250, his majesty was 
knocked oflP his horse and slain. 

This anecdote led the conversation to the 
subject of apparitions prognostic of the death 
of the person seeing them. Harcourt related 
the case of Brutus : j" Brutus, in the beginning 
of the night, when the moon began to abate 
of her wonted lustre, tbe camp being in a 
deep silence, thought he heard the footsteps 
of some one near him, whereat he Ipoked 
back towards the door, and lo! behold, a 
prodigious apparition, one of a monstrous 
and horrid shape and bigness, stood by him, 
without speaking a word. Brutus, not with- 
out some reluctance, asked it: *What Man 
or God art thou? or what is thy business 
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here? The vision answered: * O Brutus, I 
am thy evil angel, and thou shalt see me 
again at Philippi.' After Cassius was slain 
at Philippi, whilst Brutus was preparing for 
a second fight, wherein he was conquered, 
in the night, on the eve of the battle, the 
vision appeared again, in the same shape, 
not speaking a syllable, and so vanished." 

"Go on,'* said Inez, nodding her head 
encouragingly at Fred — ^you are coming out 
to-day in quite a new character : as a brilliant 
talker. I had no idea your conversational 
powers were so great, or that you possessed 
such a fund of anecdote. Have you got 
any more of those nice ghost stories?" 

" Oh! plenty," returned the simple fellow, 
charmed to find that he had at last hit upon 
a seemingly inexhaustible fund of conver- 
sation. " There was the apparition seen by 
Marcus Antonius, shortly before his execu- 
tion by Caesar: In the dead of night, as 
Antonius lay in his bed, engulphed with 
cares and perplexities, he fancied a man of 
monstrous magnitude, of black and ugly 
hue, his beard incompt and squalid, and his 
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hair disordered and hanging down, came to 
him, and being asked who he was the visitor 
replied : 

" ^KaicodatjULOva.^ 

Here Bianca burst out laughing, and poor 
Fred, much mortified, relapsed into silence. 
After a considerable time, with much art, 
Inez set him going again. 

" Sometimes the Evil Angel appears as a 
woman. Plutarch tells us that Dion of 
Syracuse, a little before he was slain by 
Callippus, as he sat by chance in his porch 
in the evening, full of careful thoughts, 
heard a sudden noise, and looking about 
him, it being yet daylight, saw a monstrous 
aud hideous woman sweeping the house 
with a broom. He was much terrified, and 
besought several friends to lodge with him 
that night, alleging that he would sink under 
his terror if they should leave him and tie 
ghost haunt him again. Cardanus tells us 
that there is a noble family in Parma, called 
by the name of the Tortells, of which the 
death of any member is foretold by the 
appearance of a phantom woman, supposed 
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to be the ghost of an old lady who was 
murdered there by her nephews for her 
money. Bartholomaeus Bonoiensis records 
the case of a grammarian of Brixia, who^ 
the very same night he died, thought he 
saw a man of huge magnitude, with bald 
pate, beard hanging down to the ground, 
fiery eyes, torches in both hands, and terrible 
all over. Much alarmed the grammarian 
addressed the apparition thus: 'Who art 
t.hou which walkest up and down alone, in 
that time of night when men are fastest 
asleep? Speak out, what dost thou look 
for? and whither goest thou?' Upon being 
thus accosted, the phantom scowled, and 
made a dash at the grammarian, who 
skipped out of bed to avoid it, and fled 
precipitately. In Cardanues, we read that 
while Jacobus Donatus, of Venice, was lying 
in bed, at night, with his wife and child, two 
nurses being also in the room, a taper being 
alight, he saw the chamber door open by 
little and little, and an old man, of venerable 
appearance, put in his head, and beckon to 
the child. Donatus instantly seized his 
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them. The corpse is always the similitude 
of a living person, and this prodigy is always 
followed by the death of the person whose 
spectral funeral is seen.'* 

Inez then went on to relate several 
remarkable cases of second sight : " Dorothea 
Smith of Goz, near Brandenburg, always 
saw a spectral funeral, or a coffin, or a 
corpse, before any one died in Goz. The 
vision generally took place at night, between 
eleven and twelve. She would at such times 
awake in great terror, and an irresistible 
impulse would urge her to go into the open 
air. Then she, would see the spectral coffin 
brought out of the house of the person that 
was to die. and borne slowly to the churchyard. 
If the doomed person was a child, she saw a 
man carry a small shining coffin under his arm. 
Before she understood the nature of these 
appearances she endeavoured, for the purpose 
of discovering whether the procession was 
formed of living persons, to meet it; but an 
irrepressible terror came over her, and an 
inner power compelled her to turn asid^. 
Bagghsen, a shepherd of Lindholm, in 
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Funen, saw a man whom he could not recog- 
nise, owing to the person's back being turned 
towards him, fall into a deep piece of water 
near the seer's house." A few days after 
the seer himself was drowned in the very 
same pool. Many other celebrated and 
authentic stories of second sight did Inez 
narrate: the strange but true tale of the 
spectral coffin which separated into two 
parts, seen by Wilmsen a celebrated seer, of 
Eiesum, in Funen; that of the phantom 
hearse followed by a mourning carriage with 
white horses, seen by Paul Bredersen, of 
Bramstead; that of the spectral coffin which 
was let down so unevenly into the grave; 
that it had to be drawn up again, seen by 
Niebul in 1821; that of Madam Brand, who 
always saw a phantom funeral before the 
death of any of the Prebendaries of the 
Berne Minstre; that of the Hanoverian 
Knight who heard spectral bells ringing, 
and saw a spectral procession in Hanover 
on the day Bang George of Hanover died in 
England; and so on, and so on. 

A long discussion ensued on the subject 
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of omens, prodigies, presentiments, aerial 
tongues, prognostics of death, ghosts, doubles, 
and such like. Verdict in favour of the 
supernatural nature of these phenomena. 

Inez at last jumped up, saying that she 
could not aflPord to spend any more time on 
apparitions, for she had to go back to the 
long pool for a rare fern, which was growing 
upon the rock, and which she wished to add 
to her collection. 

Bianca begged the fern collector to take 
Fred with her, "For," added she, "I am 
going to bathe in this romantic pool of her 
of the Tongueless Voice. It seems deep, 
and is clear, and temptingly cool." 

"You have no bathing dress," objected 
Inez. 

"It is the fashion in these parts to dis- 
pense with them," returned Bianca, pouting. 
" Besides no prying eye can see me in this 
secluded spot. And indeed," here the vain 
girl loosed her hair from its confinement so 
that it veiled her figure to her knees, 
"nature has provided me with a sufficient 
substitute." 
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The fern hunters had been absent some 
time, and had wandered a considerable 
distance from the waterfall, when they were 
startled by a piercing scream coming from 
that direction. Apprehending that Bianca 
had got out of her depth, or that cramps 
had resulted from the coldness of the water 
— Fred bounded to the rescue. He found 
the girl struggling in the pool, nearly insen- 
sible. To take her in his arms and carry 
her to the bank, was the work of a moment. 
He was astonished to find that Inez offered 
no assistance, but remained standing, within 
a few yards of the margin of the pool, staring 
strangely at her dripping and fainting cousin* 
It soon became evident that something was 
wrong with the fern hunter, the eyelids were 
erected, the eyes staring as if beholding some 
appalling sight; the figure was stiff, rigid, 
unnatural; the ear seemed to be deaf to all 
external impressions. At last, as if urged 
by an irresistible impulse, she spoke. 

"The shroud! the shroud! — it wraps her 
to her breast. Bianca^ beware the wedding 
night I see a bridegroom weeping over 
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the body of his bride. I see him vainly 
endeavouring to produce in her once restless 
face, now significantly and awfully still, some 
of those well known changes of expression 
inexpressibly dear, because telUng of moments 
when vitality seemed so strong as for ever 
to defy disease, and even time. I see 
another mourner, whose back is towards me, 
a woman weeping and wringing her hands, 
I hear her exclaim: ' Another victim! death 
follows me wherever I go!' She turns— O 
God! that woman is myself" 



An hour had passed away before Bianca 
was sufficiently recovered to resume her 
journey. The party climbed the steep path 
which winds up the precipitous bank to the 
left of the waterfall, and in a few minutes 
found themselves upon the open heath. 
Far down in the valley before them lay 
lonely Loch Long, smooth and black. The 
scene was gloomy and desolate in the ex- 
treme and became more so when the tra- 
vellers advanced a few yards ; for the earth 
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seemed to swallow up the wooded ravine, 
leaving not a tree to relieve the bleakness 
of the landscape. 

Bianea shuddered as she clung to her 
lover, and pointing to some crimson clouds 
fringing the horizon, remarked that the sun 
had set. On the way home, which was 
reached without further adventure, the girls 
made. Harcourt pledge his honour not to 
divulge to Doctor Abernethy — or anybody 
that which had taken place in the ravine. 

Harcourt bound himself to silence ; but 
with much reluctance, for he longed to con- 
sult the worthy physician on the events of 
the evening. Bianea had confessed that 
while she was in the pool, under the water- 
fall, three times had her name sounded in 
the air above, which event had so unnerved 
her that she shrieked aloud, and becoming 
quite helpless, would have been drowned if 
assistance had not arrived. The voice which 
called her, she recognised as that of her 
dead cousin, Laura Peyton, whose sad history 
Inez had related a short time before. She 
alluded to the strange seizure which had 
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precluded her cousin from rendering assist- 
ance, affirming it to be the spasm usually 
attending the second sight; and adding that 
as her shroud had been seen so high as her 
breast, she could not have long to live. 
This gloomy foreboding was incre?ised by 
Inez on the following day asking where was 
Bianca, although the speaker's eyes were 
riveted on the chair which contained the 
poor girl. The reader will remember that 
it is a prognostic of death for the chair in 
which a person is seated to seem to a second- 
sighted seer empty. 

It appeared that Inez had not sufficient 
moral courage to resist the solicitations of 
her lover: she consented to become his wife, 
and the twelfth of August was named for 
the wedding to take place. On the same 
day, and at the same hour and the same 
place, Frederick Harcourt was to take Bianca 
Mendoza to be his wedded wife, to have and 
to hold froqi that day forward, for better for 
worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness and 
in health, to love and to cherish, until dea^\h 
did them part! 
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" Until death does us part," repeated Fred, 
musingly, while lovingly watching the extra- 
ordinary animation and wonderful youthful- 
ness of Bianca's face. "Until death does 
us part, I cannot get the words out of my 
head. But you, my darling, seem to me to 
be born to laugh at the old greybeard with 
the scythe. Surely those shifting features 
can never be still, or marked by aught but 
dimples —can never be stamped by death, or 
lined by age; the spring of youth and life is 
too abundant ever to be exhausted!" 

" Why do you dwell on such a gloomy 
subject," rejoined Bianca pettishly, with a 
pretty grimace, "and just as I am going to 
bed too. I shall have all kinds of horrible 
dreams, and nightmares. Your conversation 
and countenance are always so melancholy 
that they put me out of spirits. This moment 
I can hardly keep myself from crying. I 
do not know what is the matter with me. I 
feel strangely depressed — a weight upon my 
heart — a foreboding of evil. I feel a creep- 
ing sensation all over my body, which people 
say is a sign that somebody is walking over 
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your grave. This is your fault. Why did 
you talk of my face being stamped with death? 
Why did you select for quotation the only 
part of the marriage service which does not 
suggest agreeable ideas. Let us laugh." 

She tried to laugh, but the forced and un- 
natural sounds quickly changed to hysterical 
sobbing. A clock commenced to strike. 

"What is the hour— not twelve I hope — 
I do so fear the hour of twelve — the hour 
when churchyards yawn and graves give up 
their dead, as some lugubrious person like 
yourself has imagined. See now how I 
cannot get out of my head the gloomy ideas 
which you have put into it, my thoughts 
run upon death's heads, and graves, and 
churchyards, and upon my own form stretched 
out stiflP and motionless upon the bed, a dead 
corpse." 

She shuddered, and went on: "Do you 
know what a double is — but no — I dare not 
talk of doubles at this hour. That clock 
only struck four." 

" It was not a clock it was a steamer's bell 
— ^but there is the hour striking now." 
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^'Let me count — two — three — four — five 
— s-s-s-s-s — " 

"Gracious Heaven! — what is the matter 
with you?" asked Fred, for Bianca had 
suddenly— as if by the wand of an enchanter 
— seemed turned into marble. Her limbs 
were rigid, the arms being extended, point- 
ing towards the clock, her eyes fixed, her 
whole appearance and attitude statuesque, 
her mouth frozen in the shape which it had 
assumed in uttering the word "six." The 
clock ran on to twelve, but she seemed to 
hear it not. A short time after the seizure, 
a slight convulsion passed over her face, 
the unnatural light died out of her eyes as 
suddenly as it had appeared, the general 
rigidity vanished, the marble became flesh, 
the statue endowed with life. 

" Sis,'' she said, and then paused, as if 
listening for some expected sound. After a 
minute, she added, laughing, " Why, Fred, 
the clock is mad — it has only struck sis. 
You are pale — you are trembling — are you 
ill?" 

Poor Fred, foolish as he was, had sense 

D 2 
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enough, and art. enough, to conceal the cause 
of his emotion- It was evident to him that 
the interval, many minutes, between the 
sixth stroke of the clock and the utterance 
of the word six by herself, was a blank in 
her memory — evident that she was wholly 
unconscious that any time had elapsed 
between the two events, imagining them to 
be simultaneous. It was equally evident 
that she remembered nothing of the terrible 
vision which had so lately presented 
itself to her. The seizure, he surmised, 
was catalepsy. 

In this singular disease the patient has no 
recollection of what takes place during the 
fit, and the same ideas, sometimes even the 
same sentences, sometimes even the same 
worrf, which has been suspended by the 
seizure, is pursued the moment of recovery. 
The patient retains the same expression of 
countenance and posture of body as at the 
moment of attack. The eyes are fixed, the 
pupils dilated, and from the unvarying ex- 
pression, and the unchanged attitude, the 
body has the appearance of a statue. Any 
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position in which the head, trunk, or limbs 
are placed, is retained without deviation. 

Harcourt was naturally superstitious, al- 
though he concealed his infirmity so well 
that even his own family did not suspect the 
extent of the degrading weakness. He knew 
that history afforded many instances of 
prophecies delivered during cataleptic ecstacy 
being fulfilled, and trembled when he thought 
of the subject of Bianca's vision, 

" I commend your reticence," said Aber^ 
nethy to the young man, "and I solemnly 
warn you, my dear young friend, to be care- 
ful in her presence, for, if from any hint 
thrown out inadvertently, or from your 
manner, you cause her to suspect there is a 
secret, she will worry it out of you, and then 
the most mischievous consequences may 
ensue, for the girl is superstitious to a most 
dangerous degree, and such is the nature of 
the human mind, that predictions, prophecies, 
dreams of prevision, and such like, tend to 
work their own fulfilment where the sub- 
ject or subjects are weak and credulous. 
Of this we have a remarkable illustration in 
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what is known as second sight What is 
called the second sight is nothing more than 
a peculiar form of catalepsy accompanied 
with a disposition to see phantasmata and to 
prophecy. It is, in fact, a cerebrospinal 
disease, is hereditary and was very common 
in certain districts, especially in Scotland, 
and Germany. The prediction of the seers, 
which usually shadowed forth the death of 
some person, were nearly always accom- 
plished ; and for this reason — the silly subject 
placed faith in it, and so fell a victim to Ex- 
pectant Attention. For in the neighbour- 
hood where this disease is prevalent, super- 
stition is always rife, and the popular faith 
in the predictions very strong. I am not at 
all astonished at the appearance of this 
malady in the Donna Bianca. I have fre- 
quently told her that if she continued to 
practice voluntarily inducing catalepsy, or 
what she calls mesmeric trance — ^for the so- 
called mesmeric trance is nothing but cata- 
lepsy — a time must come when the trance 
would appear unsought'' [see page 372]'' and 
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my prognosis is now, I am sorry to see, 
proved to be correct, 

"Do you not believe," asked Harcourt, 
blushing, and looking ashamed, for he knew 
that Abernethy did not believe it. "Do 
you not believe that the soul can occasion- 
ally foresee a misfortune? Do you not 
believe in presentiments? Do you not feel 
your scepticism on the subject of the future 
being occasionally dimly shadowed forth, or 
forecast, to the soul, weakened when a 
sudden terror falls upon you without your 
being able to divine the cause. Have you 
read Jacob Bohmen? There are few nations 
— few people civilized or savage, learned or 
ignorant, who do not believe that the future 
may occasionally be forecast, events pre- 
dicted or shadowed forth, either by seers, 
by dreams, or presentiments ; and, as Cicero 
remarks, when treating of this subject, a 
universal belief must have foundation in 
truth." 

" I do not believe that by inspiration any 
persons, however gifted, can know things 
concealed from the senses by time or space. 
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But I believe that persons may have a 
faculty for balancing probabilities, and so 
guessing the future, that they may read the 
future, or the absent present, through the 
past. Every human action produces its 
consequences, and clear sighted persons 
may recognise events to be brought about 
iu the .future by man's free will. And I 
admit that the results may be arrived at by 
a mental process of which the individual is 
unconscious, and therefore appear to him to 
be an intuitive knowledge; just as the brain 
of the calculating boy brought out arithme- 
tical results for him without his knowing 
how they were arrived at, and with a light- 
ning like rapidity. In those singular cases 
where the brain has calculated the future 
without the owner of the brain being con- 
scious of what was going on there, we 
observe the faculty is more frequently 
developed by disease than congenital. It is 
common in cataleptic trance. The disposi- 
tion to it is often hereditary, and thus it infests 
certain localities. It has occasionally ap- 
peared as an epidemic. It was epidemic 
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during the religious delusions of the Cevennes 
in 1688. It was epidemic during the con- 
vulsions of the Jansenist Visionaries in 
172 r. It was epidemic a few years ago 
during the outbreak of dsemonolatria or 
daemonopathy, [see page 376] at Morzine, a 
small village in one of the cantons of Switzer- 
land. It occurs in fits, and is usually 
ushered in by catalepsy, or convulsions, or 
both alternating. It is probable that during 
the fit the blood is determined to that part 
of the brain which works the calculations, at 
the expense of the other portions, whereby 
all the mental power is concentrated on the 
task, the mind being drawn off' from external 
objects and unconnected impressions. Of 
this nature was the vision of St. Francis 
Xaverius a Jesuit of the seventeenth century. 
This man had urgently recommended a 
crusade against the pirates of Malacca. The 
expedition sailed. Shortly after Xaverius 
fell into a trance, in which he had a vision, 
wherein he saw a sea fight in which the 
Christians worsted the pirates. It subse- 
quently transpired that at about the same 
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time a marine engagement had taken place 
in which the Malaccan vessels were defeated. 
Here the entranced mind must have taken 
into consideration the winds, tides, and 
probable rates of the sailing of the fleet. 
Of a similar nature was the vision of the 
Princess Parzanni. 

" The Princess Parzanni, after she had, 
through inadvertence, been committed living 
to the tomb, while in a state simulating 
death, had a vision foreshadowing the con- 
quest of Mexico. The prophetic, visions of 
the Maid of Orleans are well known. They 
worked their own fulfilment by infusing an 
enthusiastic belief in approaching victory, 
and a desperate courage into the hearts of 
the soldiers she led to battle. In most of 
the fulfilled predictions of the oracles of old, 
we can trace the fulfilment to a psychological 
origin; sometimes to the effect which the 
prediction had on the subject of the predic- 
tion, and sometimes to the effect which it 
had on his companions, associates, friends, 
or enemies. History records innumerable 
illustrations of the truth of this theory. 
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When King Telephus was wounded by 
Achilles, while pursuing Ulysses, the manner 
in which the wound would be cured was 
indicated by the oracle of Apollo. Here the 
cure was clearly eflPected by Expectant 
Attention. Again" — 

" Ah, you are picking out the fulfilled pre- 
dictions which suit your own views, the pre- 
dictions which admit of explanation by your 
theory. But I can mention several which 
cannot be so explained. Thus: the oracle 
of Adelphos shadowed forth the singular 
manner in which the dumb son of Croesus 
should be cured of his infirmity. Again, it 
was foretold that Atheniensis, the son of 
Catrelus, the King of Crete, should kill his 
own father. A similar fate was foresha- 
dowed to (Edipus. It was foretold to King 
Satyrus that he would be killed by a mouse ; 
and spite of all his precautions this singular, 
improbable, and not to be calculated fate ; 
overtook him. The beheading of Cyrus was 
shadowed forth long before it occurred, also 
the death of Polycratus, the Samian tyrant, 
also the death of the Emperor Titus, killed 
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prediction relative to Machabaeus of Scot- 
land is well known. Cornelius had a fore- 
sight of his own death. Calpurnia was 
warned in a dream of the approaching death 
of Julius Csesar. Baptista, of Cardanum, at 
the instant of his mother's death in a distant 
place, heard a voice. Alexandra, Xing of 
Macedonia, was warned in a dream that the 
right hand of Cassandra would prove mortal 
to him. Julius Caesar was warned at the 
near approach of death by dreams. So was 
Nero. So was Domitian. So was the Em- 
peror Anthony Carocalla, a little before his 
murder. Sosipatra of Alexandria saw in a 
vision the overturning of Philometus's cha- 
riot. Spicinus Cacia Novaria was warned 
by a voice, sounding in his ear, though no 
man was visible, that his son would soon 
die. Before Nero's death there was heard 
in the theatre a confused murmur mixed 
with laughter, wailing, and great tumult, 
though no one was there, and the doors of 
the Mausoleum, containing the tombs of his 
fathers, flew open of their own accord. Per- 
tharis, King of the Lombards, before he 
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ascended the throne, and while on his way 
to Britain, was warned by a voice that his 
enemy, Grimoaldus, was dead. The death of 
the Emperor Constans was foretold by a 
voice in the air, far from the place where he 
died. I could detail a thousand other in- 
stances of prevision." 

" Nearly all these fulfilments can be traced 
to the working of the prediction on supersti- 
tious minds. I have not time now to analyse 
each case, but at some more convenient sea- 
son will show you how they prove rather 
than disprove my theory. I must warn you, 
however, not to relate any of these anecdotes 
to the Donna Bianca. She is so impressible 
and so superstitious, her imagination is so 
easily excited, and her credulity — or shall 
we call it faith — so very large, that a relation 
of these curious predictions and dreams of 
prevision would tend to cause her to have a 
foreboding of approaching death, or to see 
some phantom, or hear some voice, or meet 
with some omen, menacing death, or to 
dream of death ; in which case the most 
lamentable consequences might be appre- 
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bended from Expectant Attention/' 

Harcourt smote his forehead vehemently 
with his hand, exclaiming, 

" O wretched, unlucky being that I am ! 
Three days ago the conversation turned on 
the subject of forebodings, presentiments, 
omens, dreams of prevision, predictions, 
oracles, prophecies, and apparitions. Inez, 
I think, introduced the subject, narrating 
many startling tales; and I detailed the 
numerous stories of the kind with which my 
memory is too well furnished." 

At this moment the doctor was summoned 
to attend one of the servants who was stated 
to be dangerously ill. 

"Confound the fallow," said Abemethy 
laughing — " is he dying again? It is curious 
that all the diseases which he fancies he is 
getting are in alphabetical order. The 
month before last he complained of anguina 
pectoris, apoplexy, aneurism of the aorta, and 
abcess of the liver, (all of which mortal 
maladies I cured him of with — ha! ha ! ha— 
bread pills) last month his diseases all began 
with a B ; and this month he has entered on 
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C. He must be reading a medical dictionary, 
poor, wretched hypochondriac, and frighten- 
ing himself into the belief that he has all the 
diseases of which he reads." 

At this time the cholera was raging in 
the neighbourhood, and knowing well the 
potency of fear in inducing disease, Aber- 
nethy thought it very likely the man had 
been struck with the disorder. "Perhaps 
he has been reading about it in his medical 
dictionary ; the initial letter of cholera is C, 
and that is the letter at which he has arrived 
in his alphabetically arranged journey through 
the dictionary. I remember his last disorder 
was cancer of the stomach — ha ! ha ! ha ! 
If, however, he really believes himself to 
have . cholera, I must lose no time in curing 
him of the dangerous faith, for the fancied 
disorder will soon induce the real one, and 
he will swell the frightfully numerous list of 
those slain by Expectant Attention." 

While thus ruminating on the call, Aber- 
nethy was hurrying to obey the caJI, and in 
an incredibly short space of time the worthy, 
good-natured physician was standing, with a 
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cheerful countenance, by the bedside of the 
sick man, watch in hand, feeling the uneven 
pulse. 

'^Well, Thomas, moribund again, I hear! 
What's the matter with you now ?" 

" Pm dying, doctor,'' returned the patient 
feebly — " struck with a mortal disease — no- 
thing can save me." 

"Pooh! pooh! my friend, I have cured you 
of several mortal diseases; cheer up, I'll set 
you on your legs again before morning.'^ 

"No, no, no; the other complaints were 
trifles to this — I know I am dying — nothing 
can save me this time — nothing!" And the 
poor man, bursting into tears, turned his face 
to the wall. 

" Have you had the symptoms long?" 

" Yes ; but I did not know what was the 
nature of the malady until to-day.'' 

" x\nd what do you think it to be — what 
is your diagnosis? I use the technical term 
because I know I am addressing a person 
well versed in pathology." 
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The sick man uttered a despairing groan, 
and though urged to say what he thought to 
be the matter with him doggedly refused to 
do so, alleging as a reason that the doctor 
would laugh at him. 

" You are reading a medical dictionary, 
Thomas ?" 

Thomas hesitated, but, on being pressed, 
acknowledged that he was. 

" Whose is it r 

" Copland's." 

" Doubtless," and the speaker^s face was 
impenetrable ; " doubtless you hope to find 
there the diagnosis and prognosis of the 
strange disorder from which you are suffer- 
ing, and which is remarkable for the great 
variety and contradictory nature of the 
symptoms by which it manifests its pre- 
sence ?" 

The patient assented. 

"It was there that you discovered the 
pu2:2ling disorder to be Abcess — =an internal 
Abcess somewhere. You were not quite 
sure where. All your old symptoms you 
found pointed to that disease ; and you dis- 
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covered, on a careful examination of your 
feelings, many characteristic symptoms of 
Abcess to be present, of which you were 
unconscious until you found them lucidly 
set forth by Copland ?" 

The sick man made no reply to this ironi- 
cal question, and Abernethy continued, — 

" You believed the disorder to be Abcess. 
Well, I proved to you that it was not. ' I 
know what your malady is,' I said, ' but I 
think it better not to tell you the name of it. 
It is a most insidious and distressing com- 
plaint — but I can cure you — I have a spe- 
cific for it — have faith in me! Well, I 
cured you. But in a little time you had a 
relapse. It happened while you were read- 
ing up the subject of Aneurism of the 
Aorta in your medical dictionary. Well, 
you thought you discovered the mysterious 
disease which has been troubling you so 
long to be Aneurism of the Aorta. On exa- 
mining your feelings you discovered that you 
suffered from many characteristic symptoms 
of Aneurism described by Copland, the pre- 
sence of which you had not before detected. 
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I said, * It is not Aneurism ; it is the same 
disease of which I cured you before, and I 
can cure you again, — take another dose of 
the specific' You replied, ' When a disease 
is incurable the doctor always conceals the 
nature of the malady from the patient, fear- 
ing that the truth if told would render the 
moribund unhappy, — prey on his constitu- 
tion, and expedite his death/ Well, I per- 
suaded you to put faith in me, and I cured 
you. After that I cured you of what you 
believed to be Anguina Pectoris^ after that 
of Apoplexy^ after that of several diseases 
beginning with B, after that of several dis- 
eases beginning with C. Now all these 
attacks were merely forms of that chamelion 
malady (the name of which for certain rea- 
sons I withhold) which has fastened on your 
constitution. I believe you to be now suf- 
fering from an attack of the same disorder. 
It is not dangerous when taken in time. I 
repeat I have a specific for it. I will, how- 
ever, do nothing for you until you tell me 
what malady you believe yourself to be 
labouring under." 
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•'No, no, no — I cannot tell — you would 
laugh at me." 

What can it be? — thought Abemethy. 
Something beginning with a C of course. 
" Is it Caries of the Bones ? — Hey, Thomas, 
is it Caries of the Bones." 

" More hopeless ! more hopeless !" 

" Cancer of the Stomach ?" 

" Worse still ! worse still !" 

" Congestion of the Lungs T 

" Ah, I wish it was only that !" 

Perhaps he has gone on to D, thought 
Abernethy — I'll try him with D. "Is it 
Dysentery, Thomas? You shake your 
head. Well, is it something beginning with 
an E ? Is it Erysipelas ? Epilepsy ? Ence- 
phalitis ? No ? Well, perhaps, you've got 
on to F. Which is it. Farcy or Fatty De- 
generation of the Heart ? Neither. You 
surely can't be so far as G? You can't 
be labouring under Gout ? Gangrene ? 
or Glanders? Haemorrhage? or Hydro- 
phobia ?" 

" You arp laughing at me, I know, but I 
tell you the malady from which I am suffer- 
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ing is more deadly than any of those you 
have named." 

" Eh ! bless my soul ! I thought I had 
named all the most fatal diseases known to 
pathologists. I suppose I must give it up — 
or, stop — perhaps it's a complication of dis- 
orders : heart, liver, lungs, pancreas, kidneys, 
spleen, all engaged — general break down of 
the constitution ! But don't be frightened. 
I can cure vou, even if there are lesions in 
all your most important organs, by that all 
powerful agent Electricity. Nay, nay, don't 
look so desponding. When you had Aneu- 
rism of the Aorta a couple of months ago, 
you were quite as confident that your case 
was hopeless. I saw at a glance that it was 
not. 1 said I can cure you, and I did cure 
you. That ought to teach you to have 
faith in me now, when I say that I can cure 
you of your present complaint, if you will 
let me. For the sake of my professional 
reputation I would not venture such a pro- 
mise if I did not think that I could keep it." 

He had hitherto been speaking with a half- 
earnest half-bantering manner, but now he 

m 
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became wholly earnest, and laying his hand 
on the sick man's shoulder, urged poor 
Thomas to say what the malady was from 
which he suffered. Not until the doctor 
threatened to depart at once if the informa- 
tion was not afforded, did he learn that the 
butler believed himself to be smitten by an 
Evil Eye. 

" Tm dying of the Evil Eye." 

Abemethy, pretending to misunderstand 
what had been said, gravely replied, 

" You've the Evil in your eye ! — very 
curious case this — never heard of such a 
case before — the eye is generally free from 
that disease. Humph, prognosis probable 
loss of sight, but not otherwise very un- 
favourable ; so, pray don't take such a 
gloomy view of things. You may live for 
years yet." 

"I knew you would laugh at me. I 
didn't say I had the Evil in my eye ; I said 
that I had been blasted by an Evil Eye." 

"A blast in your eye — pooh, pooh — a 
mere trifle — I'll send you a wash — a — a 
little lotion — a coUerium — " 

4» 
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" I have nothing in my eye— my eye is 
all right," whimpered the patient. " The 
Evil Eye I speak of is in another person's 
head. It is cruel of you to play upon one's 
fears — it is cruel of you to ridicule a dying 
man." As he spoke he turned from the 
wall a face so ghastly and hopeless that the 
other was shocked and alarmed. 

" You must have heard that there are some 
people whose gaze is death ; whose least look 
withers up the springs of life, causing the 
victim to droop and die. I have been looked 
upon by such an Eye. My days are num- 
bered. The combined efforts .of the whole 
College of Surgeons could not save me 
now.'' 

" Tut, tut, tut ; I have got a physic which 
is a specific for the Evil Eye ; the rare herbs 
of which it is composed were gathered where 
the ever-blooming balsam is formed into 
health-giving potency by the freshening 
breeze of heaven, and the result is, that 
it never fails to act like a charm upon 
the malignant disorder from which you 
suffer." 
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The skk man shook his head with an air 
of despondency. " No," he said, " I'll take 
no medicine, for I know the disease is mortal; 
I merely sent for you to ask you to tell me, 
from the indications of my pulse and general 
state, how long I have to live. I feel that I 
am sinking fast. And, O do not — do not 
ridicule me any more ! Do not think that 
because I am crying [he was sobbing bit- 
terly] that I fear death ; it is only weakness, 
doctor, only weakness. Pray do not laugh 
at me any more." 

" My poor man I had thought your illness 
to be altogether imaginary, but I see that in 
your face which tells me your disorder is not 
a fit subject for mirth. Where did you meet 
with the Evil Eye ? — some stranger I sup- 
pose ?---^ gypsy tramp has been practising 
on you in revenge for some slight ? Is it 
not so ?" 

" No, no, no. It is a person in the house." 

Abemethy started in dismay, for the 
wretched truth flashed upon his mind — the 
strange story — The Fatality. Now, God 
help him, he muttered, and God help poor 
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Inez ! He remained for several moments in 
deep thought with his eyes bent on the pa- 
tient. Then he seated himself upon the bed, 
and addressed the sick man as follows : 

" You have often asked me what the ma- 
lady is from which you have been suffering 
for so many years, and which has simulated 
80 many different diseases ; and I have al- 
ways, for reasons which I will not specify, 
refused to tell you. The time has come 
when it is no longer for your benefit that the 
name of the disorder be concealed. It is 
hypochondriases. You are the slave of a 
morbid faith, victim to a diseased imagina- 
tion. — You are a hypochondriac. It is a 
law of nature that the direction of the con- 
sciousness to a part with the expectation 
that some change will take place in its ac- 
tivity will always produce that change if 
the concentration of the attention be suffi- 
cient^ this is called, by physiologists, the law 
of Expectant Attention. By constantly 
directing your attention to your own fancied 
ailments you have several times induced real 
disorders in the action of the organs you 
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supposed to be affected ; and now by giving 
yourself up to the belief that you are dying 
from a blast of the evil eye^you are giving 
yourself up to certain death —by the law of 
Expectant Attention you must die." • * 

For more than an hour he continued ear- 
nestly reasoning with the doomed man, and 
imploring him to make an effort to shake off 
the belief which was bearing him to the 
grave, but events proved that the fatal faith 
had taken too deep root for any words of his 
to move it. 

Abemethy directed that the nature of the 
butler's illness should be concealed from 
Inez. Unfortunately the poor girl soon 
learned it from hints dropped by the ser- 
vants, and her self-reproach and despair 
were distressing to witness. She expressed 
a determination to leave the house, lest her 
presence might work more mischief. How- 
ever, on learning that her personal influence 
might, perhaps, be brought to bear on the 
patient with beneficial effects at some crisis 
of the disorder, she consented to postpone 
her departure. In a week Abemethy ad- 
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dressed Inez thus : " The crisis which I 
feared has come, my dear young lady ; I 
have exhausted all those remedies which 
touch the imagination ; all those agents 
which act most powerfully on the morbid 
faith of the hypochondriac ; I have played 
the charlatan ; have tried galvanism, and 
every species of electric action ; have tried 
those pawings and strokings, known as 
mesmeric passes, and every species of so 
called ' animal magnetic' manipulation ; I 
have even tried charms and spells, and all 
were of no avail. One hope only remains : 
it may be that if we bring you to his bedside 
with the assertion that your gaze, when you 
so will it, is as potent to cure as it is to kill, 
it may be that he will recover. So wrapt is 
his mind in you and your mysterious power 
that no one else, and nothing else, is likely 
to inspire him with the amount of faith 
necessary to work his cure. * * * * ♦ 
When you enter the room keep your eyes 
bent upon the ground until you reach the 
bedside, then simultaneously taking his 
hands in yours, and fixing your eyes on his 
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(throwing your whole soul into your look) in 
accents of stern and solemn command, say, 
* I bid you to rise up and walk, in the name 

of ' Hark, what is that ?" A hideous 

yell rent the air ; a prolonged unearthly 
sound circled round the house, on the mid- 
night air ; a fearful yell such as the lost soul 
might give on parting from the body. Inez 
trembled and clutched at a chair for support, 
murmuring, " It has come ; it is as I feared, 
it has come at last." Even Abernethy was 
not unmoved ; sound of ill omens — sound 
pregnant with evil it seemed to him. In 
truth, both were in a state of high nervous 
excitement, and the nervousness of one 
aggravated that of the other by sympathy. 
Thus it was that when the sound ceased 
each watched the other's countenance in 
anxious silence, waiting for the sound to be 
repeated. 

Again it rose, louder and seemingly nearer, 
than before. 

Inez pressed her hands over her heart and 
gasped for breath. 

A third time the yell was heard. It rose 
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to a shriek. It sank to a low wail which 
gradually faded into silence. 

"Hark, it swells high," said Inez wildly. 
" 'Tis a note of warning it tells of the time 
which must inevitably come for all — Azrael 
is shaking his mighty wings once more. And 
now it is a wail ; whispering of grief, weep- 
ing eyes, and wringing hands, and despairing 
hearts. Now, faintmg into silence, it tells of 
bent heads, and hushed feet, and awe, and 
darkness, and death — Doctor Abernethy, the 
man is deadl" 

She went to the window which com- 
manded the detached building in which the 
sick man lay. With uncertain hands she 
drew aside the curtains, and shutters, and 
blinds. With unsteady eyes she looked 
forth. The night had changed. The con- 
stellations were no longer visible. The hea- 
vens were hung with black. A fog curtained 
the loch. The wind was sighing and moan- 
ing fitfully. Stray pieces of hail were strik- 
ing against the window. She could see 
nothing. 

" I must leave you for a time, my dear 
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young lady," said Abemethy, " to see what 
has occurred. I will not deceive you, I 
fear the worst. I have heard such a cry as 
that before ; though, thank God, not often. 
But I cannot account for it in this case, for 
I left poor Thomas quite prepared to meet 
death with calmness and resignation. Some- 
thing unusual must have happened.'' 
" In God's name, what ?'' 
" There are sometimes phenomena attend- 
ing the last moments of the moribund which 
will appal the stoutest mind, and — " 

At this instant the housemaid rushed into 
the room like one distracted, closed the door, 
and endeavoured to lock it, but she could 
not shoot the bolt, for terror had paralysed 
her nerves. 

" What is it, girl ? What is ilf, my poor 
girl ?" repeated the doctor soothingly. 

The interrogated only mouthed, and gib- 
bered, and pointed to the door. 

" See how pale she is," said Inez ; " see 
how frightened. There is some desperate 
meaning in that unearthly sound. See how 
wildly she eyes the door, as if apprehending 
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the entrance of something horrible ; depend 
upon it something very dreadful is going to 
happen." 

" What mean those sounds, Mary ? is 
poor Thomas dead ?" asked Abernethy. 

" No, no, no," the girl with difficulty arti- 
eulated ; " he's coming — he's coming — he's 
coming." 

A pause. 

Now the unearthly yell rises once more 
upon the night air, and is followed by a ter- 
rific crash, the sound of splintering wood, 
and the fall of some heavy body. Now are 
heard hoarse shouts as of excited men ; 
mingling with piercing shrieks, as of females 
wild with terror ; the tramping of feet ; the 
clashing of metallic substances ; confusion 
and hub-b\ib. 

A pause. 

Now the silence is broken by the pat pat 
of light feet approaching the library at a 
swift pace. On they come — patter, patter, 
patter. Pale as death, her eyes starting from 
her head, her Ups bitten and bleeding, her 
hair streaming wildly behind her, as if it 
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would stand on end ; her whole aspect ex* 
pressing intense agonizing expectation, and 
fear, and horror, the housemaid stands listen- 
ing to the approaching footsteps. On they 
come — patter, patter, patter. 

" 'Tis he ! 'tis he !" she shrieks, " 'tis 

She stops abruptly, and with a ghastly 
look points to the door ; the pattering feet 
have stopped there, and some feeble hand 
seems fumbling at the handle. Now the 
tumult recommences, and comes surging 
nearer, nearer, nearer. Now, as if infected 
with the general panic, or anxious to increase 
the general confusion, the alarm bell rings 
out fast and furiously. And still some weak 
hand seems fumbling at the handle of the 
door as if trying to open it, and trying in 
vain. 

Abernethy advanced to give admittance 
to the person who was endeavouring to 
enter, but Mary divining his intention, with 
a shrill shriek of terror, flung herself upon 
him, and clasping him with both arms and 
legs, prevented him. Nor was Inez less 
fearful : she trembled convulsively —the 
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candle dropped from her nerveless grasp, and 
falling end downwards became extinguished, 
leaving the room in darkness. Then the 
door opened and a ghastly light streamed 
into the apartment. Inez shrieked, for there 
upon the threshold appeared a sight than 
which nothing more terrible could possibly 
be conceived ; there stood the butler, his 
emaciated form wrapped in what seemed to 
be a shroud, and around his features, fast 
setting in death, luminous vapours were play- 
ing — wreaths of pale blue phosphoric fire." 

" Leave me not to die alone," he cried in 
tones of piteous entreaty]; and again he ut- 
tered that terrible cry which had before 
rung through the house, " the corpse candle 
is lighting me to the grave. Forsaken ! 
forsaken !" 

He staggered forward, and meeting the 
hands which Inez had, in an ecstacy of 
terror, stretched out to ward off the fearful 
object, clasped them firmly, and then fell 
heavily forward upon the floor a corpse. 

At this moment Harcourt and Annesly 
rushed into the room with lights and arms. 
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Abemethy pointing to Inez motioned them 
to take her away ; but she shrank from them, 
muttering, " Touch me not, touch me not ; 
the death which is within me is loose." Her 
eye fell upon the lifeless body of the butler. 
Throwing her hands towards ' heaven she 
uttered a piteous cry^ *' God help me, another 
victim-^death follows me where vei* I go !" 



CHAPTER II. 

EVOLUTION OF LIGHT FROM THE LTVlNa HUMAN 
SUBJECT — THE WARNING: PREPARE FOR 
DEATH AT MID-NIGHT ON THE TWELFTH OF 
AUGUST — BIANCA SEES AN APPARITION IN 
HER LIKENESS; HER SECOND SELF — THE 
TWELFTH OF AUGUST — ^DEATH OF BIANCA 
MENDOSA — CRY OF INEZ! " GOD HELP ME, 
ANOTHER VICTIM, DEATfi FOLLOWS ME 
WHEREVER I GO ! " 

Before proceeding further, it will be neces- 
sary to retrace my steps and detail the events 
which led to the catastrophe recorded in the 
last chapter. 

When Abemethy, resolving on the despe- 
rate expedient of confronting the cause of 
the disorder with the disorder, went in search 
of Inez he left the housemaid, Mary MacGre- 
gor, in charge of the sick man. The girl 
dropped asleep, but was soon awakened by 
an . exclamation of terror. Oil looking up. 
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she beheld luminous vapours playing about 
the face of the sick man and passing in 
streams through the apartment, and, fright- 
ened out of her wits, rushed screaming into 
the yard. 

Appalled by the phenomena which were 
developing themselves about his face and 
bed, and which he believed to be superna- 
tural, and of terrible import, for he was very 
superstitious, and his nerves were much 
shattered, poor Thomas uttered a fearful yell, 
and, afraid of being left alone, sprang from 
his bed, wrapped in the sheet, and followed 
the flying MacGregor. She, too quick for 
him, slammed the door in his face, and locked 
him out into the yard. A moment before 
the butler would not have been able even to 
raise himself in his bed, to such a deplorable 
state of weakness had he been reduced by 
his malady ; but now fear, by concentrating 
his little remaining vitality, restrung his mus- 
cles, enabling him to wield with vigour a 
huge sledge-hammer, which he had seized 
from an adjoining pile of coaJ with the inten- 
tion of battering in the obstacle which barred 
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his way. It so happened that several despe- 
rate burglaries had lately been committed in 
the neighbourhood, and the cook, Polly 
MacPherson, who had retired to rest several 
hours before, being awakened by the furious 
attack on the back door, became convinced 
that a burglary of unparalleled boldness was 
being attempted. Full of this idea, shrieking 
dismally, she rushed up, in her night dress, 
to the parlour, and informed Harcourt and 
Annesly, who were hob-nobbing over a 
tumbler of steaming punch, that a large band 
of burglars, all armed to the teeth, were 
breaking into the house. A great crash, 
telling of the yielding or fall of the back 
door, seemed to corroborate her assertion. 
The young men instantly despatched the 
bearer of the alarming intelligence to the 
belfry to ring the alarm bell, and when they 
had armed themselves proceeded to the 
kitchen. Here they found the door shattered 
and forced from its hinges, and a heavy 
sledge spattered with blood (the butler had 
cut his foot in the yard by treading on a 
broken bottle), and a trail of blood leading 
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in, the direction of the library. This they 
followed, full of dire apprehension, expecting 
at every step to find some one— some one, 
perhaps, whom they loved — weltering in 
gore, dying or dead. Meantime the unfor- 
tunate butler, having exhausted his strength 
in obtaining access to the house, could 
scarcely drag himself along the corridor, and 
when he reached the door of the hbrary was 
for some time too weak to turn the handle. 
At last he succeeded. The reader knows 
what followed: the embers of life, fanned 
into a wasteful flame by fear, quickly con- 
sumed the little life that was left, and he fell 
dead upon the floor, at the very moment that 
Harcourt and Annesly rushed into the room, 
led thither by the trail of blood. 

Abemethy bent over the body of poor 
Thomas — and long and anxiously — but, alas ! 
vainly sought for some evidence of life ; some 
little spark, he thought, might remain about 
the heart, which, by judicious fanning, might 
be made once more to kindle the vitality of 
the whole organism. 

At last he became convinced that further 
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efforts to restore animation would be useless, 
and turning, with a sigh, to Hareourt, who 
was leaning over him watching his proceed- 
ing with some awe, some curiosity, and much 
sympathy, said: 

"Life is extinct. The demon of Expec- 
tant Attention has seized his prey. The 
face is no longer luminous." 

" How strange that life and the luminous 
vapours should expire at the same time ?" 
observed Hareourt. " I cannot understand 
why the phosphorescence, the product of 
decomposition of the tissues, should vanish 
with life. Death, I had thought, by remo- 
ving the antiseptic influence of vitality, would 
promote the disintegration producing the 
phosphorescence. Indeed I was not aware 
that phosphorescence was ever visible in the 
living." 

Abernethy seizing with avidity the oppor- 
tunity for delivering a lecture oo AnimBj 
Light, a subject in which he took much in- 
terest, said: 

"The reason that life and light became 
extinct together was that the light proceeded 
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from the breath of the patient. The disin- 
tegration which produced the phosphores- 
cence is of course still going on in the interior 
of the body, every moment with increasing 
rapidity, but the lungs no longer drive phos- 
phorescent air into view. Although the 
evolution of light from the living Human 
Subject is an exceptional phenomenon, which 
has only been observed in morbid states of 
the body, yet its occasional occurrence is 
fraught with interest to the physiologist, on 
the one hand from its relation to the lumi- 
nosity so common among the lower animals, 
and on the other from the indications which 
it affords of the possibility of the formation, 
even during life, of peculiar phosphuretted 
compounds, which, being products of inci- 
pient decomposition, have been usually sup- 
posed to be generated only after death. 
There is no doubt that luminous exhalations 
frequently ascend from burial-grounds, and 
that the superstitions of many nations re- 
specting corpse-lights have to this extent a 
foundation in fact. A very decided lumi- 
nosity has been observed to proceed from 
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dissecting-room subjects, the light thup 
evolved being sufficient to render the forms 
of the bodies, as well as those of muscles 
and other dissected parts (which are pecu- 
liarly bright), almost as distinct as in the 
daylight. That this proceeds from the pro- 
duction of a peculiar phosphorescent com- 
pound is shown by the fact, that the lumi- 
nosity may be communicated to the fingers, 
or to towels, &c., by contact with the lumi- 
nous surfaces. Dr. W. Stokes narrates the 
case of a patient who was under his observa- 
tion some years since, in the old Meath 
Hospital, having been admitted on account 
of an enormous cancer in her breast, which 
was in an advanced state, the edges being 
irregular and everted ; every part of the base 
and edges of this cavity was strongly phos- 
phorescent, the light being sufficient to enable 
the fingers on a watch dial to be distinguished 
within a few inches ; and here also it ap- 
peared that the luminosity was due to a 
particular exudation from the exposed sur- 
face. Three cases are recorded by Sir H. 
Marsh, in which an evolution of light took 
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place from the living body without any such 
t)bvious source of decomposition ; all the 
subjects of these cases wete in an advanced 
state of phthisis ; ^ud it can scarcely be 
doubted that here, as in other diseases of 
exhaustion, incipient disintegratipn was taking 
place during the later periokis of life. The 
light in each caise is described as playing 
around the face, but not as directly proceed- 
ing from the surface, and in one of these 
instances, which was recorded by Dr. D. 
Donovan, not only was the luminouis appear- 
ance perceptible over the patient's bed, but 
luminous vapours passed in streams through 
the apartment. It can scarcely be doubted 
that it was here the breath which contained 
the luminous compound, mor^ especially as 
it was observed in one of the caSes to have 
a very peculiar smell ; and the probability 
that the luminosity was due to the presence 
of phosphorus in progress of oxidatiorr is 
greatly increased by the fact already referred 
to, that the. injection of phosphuretted oil 
into the blood vessels gives rise to a similar 
appearance. In repeating this experiment. 
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Sir H. Marsh states, that when half an ounce 
of olive oil, holding two grains of phosphorus 
in solution, was injected into the crural vein 
of a dog, a dense white vapour began to issue 
from the nostrils even before the syringe was 
completely emptied, which became faintly 
luminous on the removal of the lights ; and 
the injection being repeated with the same 
quantity, the expiration immediately became 
beautifully luminous, resembling jets of pale- 
wloured flame proceeding forth from the 

nostrils of the animal " * * * * 

• ♦ « ♦ 

The night after that upon which the butler 
died, Abernethy, who had retired to rest 
early, having got no sleep for twenty-four 
hours, was awakened, about midnight, by 
piercing shrieks, seemingly coming from the 
direction of the room in which slept Bianca 
Mendoza with Harcourt's little sister Sabra, 
a child of twelve ; the pair had become so 
much attached that they could not bear to 
be separated even during the hours of repose. • 

While the doctor, only half awake, was 
wondering what new catastrophe had occurred 
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Sabra, in her night dress and with her hair 
streaming wildly behind her, broke into the 
apartment, crying, " Bianca is dead." 

On being interrogated, she explained with 
difficulty, for her utterance was hysterical, 
that wakened by a piercing scream uttered 
close to her ear, she had found her bedfellow, 
from whom doubtless the sounds proceeded, 
to all appearances dead. The poor child 
could give no further account of the mys- 
terious occurrence. 

Abernethy found Bianca in a deep swoon. 
When sufficiently recovered to give a clear 
account of the events which had preceded 
the seizure, she made the following state- 
ment : 

"I was awakened at midnight — I heard 
the clock striking — by a noise as of some 
one drawing my bed curtains. My first 
thought was to hide my head under the 
clothes. But this gave rise to a state of 
agonising suspense unbearable, and so I re- 
solved to emerge and boldly face whatever 
might be present. I did so. I was face to 
face with a woman I once loved with a 
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passion I never felt for any one before or 
since, not even for dear Fred. This woman, 
to my certain knowledge, has beea dead for 
twelve months. The face of the apparition 
was of corpse-like pallor. The features were 
set in a strange fixedness, or repose. The 
eyes blazed with a lustre which was not 
human. I wished to rouse Claire, but found 
my limbs to be paralysed. While I yet 
struggled the apparition extended its hand, 
pointing at me with the index finger, the 
other four being clenched, and said, in hollow, 
smothered tones — 

" 'Poor Bianca, prepare for death at mid- 
night, on the twelfth of August.' 

" ' How shall I know,' I asked, with the 
courage of desperation, ' that there is any 
truth in your prediction : that all this is not 
a conjuration of distempered blood, and you 
but the phantom of a disordered imagination?' 

" ' By this token,' replied the appearance, 
grasping my wrist, which I felt scorching, 
shriveling, withering, beneath its fiery fingers." 

" Some little time ago," said Abernethy, 
" you told me you had a presentiment that 
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you would die young. Have you lately been 
brooding over that thought?' 

" * Yes, since Fred and I have been en- 
gaged, a foreboding has ever been present, 
that envious Fate would interfere in some 
way to prevent the fruition of our happiness. 
As the twelfth of August, the day fixed for 
our wedding approached, I daily grew more 
anxious, more certain that Fate would sepa- 
rate us. Gradually a belief became rooted in 
my mind that, spiteful Fate, in order to add 
to the bitterness of our parting, would wait 
until the last moment, snatch us asunder, 
just as our hopes verged upon fruition. My 
death warrant, I said to myself, was signed 
when we fixed the day for our wedding, and 
will be executed some time between the con- 
clusion of the ceremony, and midnight. I 
often prayed that if I was to be cut off sud- 
denly on the wedding day, some token might 
be sent whereby I might know the hour and 
the minute ; and I prayed that it might be 
sent by the woman whom I love so dearly, 
even in her grave; believing that the dread 
intimation would temfy me less, if delivered 
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by her, that the grave would seem less 
appalling if I were to be supported there by. 
her dear shadow." 

" My dear young lady, you have been the 
dupe of Expectant Attention: you did not 
really see the spirit of your dead friend, you 
only thought you saw it. Eecent examina- 
tions into the state of Expectant Attention 
throw a " * * 

He was going on to deliver a lecture on 
his favourite subject, but Bianca, with a 
melancholy smile, begged him to wait until 
he had heard all she had to tell, and shown 
him all she had to show, and then drawing 
her right arm from under the clothes, and 
removing a broad bkck velvet band which 
bound the lower part, held up the wrist. It 
was seared and withered. 

"Behold the token," she said, "there- 
there is ocular proof that the awful inter- 
view has really taken place : that 'the Ap- 
pearance was really the spirit of my departed 
friend, and not, as you imagine, the creation 
of a morbid fancy." 

After he had carefully examined the marks 
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alleged to be the physical evidence of the 
spirit's late actual presence, Abernethy re- 
plied : 

" That Emotion can produce instantaneous 
and extensive physical alterations, inflamma- 
tion, and soforth, is well known to physiolo- 
gists. Several cases are on record: one is 
related by Mr. Carter— in his Pathology and 
Treatment of Hysteria, page twenty-four, he 
says : ' A lady who was watching her child 
at play saw a heavy window-sash fall upon 
its hand, cutting off three of its fingers, and 
she was so overcome by fright and distress 
as to be unable to render it any assistance. 
A surgeon was speedily obtained, who, having 
dressed the wounds, turned himself to the 
mother, whom he found seated moaning and 
complaining of pain in her hand. On ex- 
amination, three fingers, corresponding to 
those injured in the child, were discovered 
to be swollen and inflamed, although they 
had ailed nothing prior to the accident. This 

* ■ 

case conclusively proves that well marked 
physical appearances may be produced in- 
stantaneously by emotion, and throws a light 
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on those authenticated tales of seemingly 
supernatural visitations where the ghost is 
said to have attested his presence by leaving 
some physical sign on the person who beheld 
it. Thus it is with you, my dear young lady, 
the emotion consequent on the imagined 
seizure of your wrist by a spirit, produced 
the physical appearances which you call the 
token." 

" And, if you remember, Bianca," added 
the quick witted Sabra, "we were telling 
each other ghost stories last night after 
Doctor Abernethy went to bed, and Fred 
told us of a man and woman of infidel ten- 
dencies who, being very much attached to 
each other, agreed that the first which died 
should, if it were possible, return to earth to 
tell the survivor if there was a future state. 
The man died. Shortly after, in the dead 
of night, he appeared to the woman, and 
drawing back the curtains, and pointing at 
her with his index finger, said, in a hollow 
voice, ' There is a hell.' The woman asked 
how she should know that she had really 
seen a spirit from the other world, and not a 
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phantom of the imagination ; upon which the 
ghost seized her wrist, and uttering the 
words, ' by this token,' vanished. His grasp 
was fiery, she felt it burnt her, and on look- 
ing at her wrist found that it was seared and 
withered. From that day forth she wore 
upon her right wrist a black band. Might 
not this story have suggested the vision 
which has alarmed Bianca, Doctor ?" 

" Of course, of course. The tale prayed 
upon the dear young lady's silly superstitious 
mind. Her imagination rioted in the de- 
tails — the messenger from the other world— 
the challenge to it to give some token that 
it was really a spirit and not a phantom of a 
waking dream. 'How shall I know that 
thou art really what thou sayest ?' asks the 
spirit seer. ' By this token !' replies the 
spirit, grasping her delicate white wrist. 
These words recur to the dear young lady's 
mind after she has gone to bed. She can- 
not tear them from her thoughts. She keeps 
repeating ' from that day forth she wore upon 
her right wrist a broad black band.' She 
tries to fill in the details the story fails to 
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supply : tries to picture to herself the exact 
appearance of the token which the black 
band concealed, with as much curiosity as 
she has often speculated on what was be- 
hind the veil of the prophet of Khorasin. 
So she works herself up to a state of intense 
nervousness. Then recurs to her mind the 
presentiment that she will die upon the 
twelfth of August, the day fixed for her 
wedding. Then she recollects she has 
prayed that a supernatural messenger may 
be sent to apprise her of the hour and 
minute at which she will die. She wishes 
now she had not offered up that prayer — it 
was conceived by daylight — not under the 
awful shadow of night^ — she fears now that 
the prayer may be granted — trembles lest a 
gliding, shadowless, disembodied spirit should 
draw her curtain, and, in a lioUow voice, say, 
* Prepare for death at midnight on the twelfth 
of August' — she knows he'll say midnight ; 
for that is the hour at which superstitious 
people most fear to die ; and it is the hour 
ghosts are supposed to have most power, 
and therefore the most appropriate hour for 
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a spirit to appoint for a supernatural death. 
Then she falls into a feverish sleep and 
dreams exactly that which might be expec- 
ted — dreams of the horrors which have 
haunted her mind while she lay tossing 
wakefully on her pillow ; her sleeping mind, 
working at combination and metamorphoses, 
fabricates a connected sleeping vision in 
which the spirit of the friend she loved ap- 
pears and foretells her death. She wakes in 
great terror from this vivid dream, perfectly 
convinced that the spirit of the dream is 
about to appear. A state of Expectant 
Attention ensues and then comes of course 
that which is expected : the spirit, the pre- 
diction, the token ; . the part which she fan- 
cies the spirit grasped sympathising with her 
strong emotion, the physical appearance of a 
burn follows in natural sequence. What 
has happened, my dear young lady is, I re- 
peat, the natural sequence of that which has 
gone before. Knowing your temperament, 
education, and habits, as I do, I would have 
predicted the occurrence of the vision and 
the token, had I been told the state of your 
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thoughts when you were going to bed. By 
allowing Miss Inez to practise subjecting 
you to the influence of, what she calls, 
Electro Biology, you have rendered your 
mind very susceptible to the state of Expec- 
tant Attention. I warned you at the time of 
the danger of allowing yourself to be made 
the subject of those experiments ; I told you 
you were cultivating a most pernicious habit 
— a habit which would make you the play- 
thing of a morbid faith, and a diseased ima- 
gination. When you thought you saw the 
spirit you were in a state analogous to the 
so-called Electro Biology." 

It is necessary here to state that Inez 
possessed the most wonderful animal-mag- 
netic powers, and that she was fond of dis- 
playing them on Bianca, who was very sus- 
ceptible of the influence, and that biological 
seances took place nearly every evening at 
Kelpy Villa in spite of the repeated warn- 
ings of the doctor. 

On the night succeeding that upon which 
Bianca saw the apparition which warned 
her to prepare for death on the twelfth of 
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August, she retired to bed, at the usual 
hour, with Sabra, looking pale, and anxious, 
but professing not to apprehend another visit 
from the spirit of her friend. Her com- 
panion was so drowsy as to be unable to 
converse, and in a little time the silence of 
the room was unbroken, save by the deep 
and regular breathing of a sleeper, the beat- 
ing of a frightened heart, and the ticking of 
the clock on the mantel-shelf When the 
midnight hour had passed uneventfully the 
nervous watcher, relieved from her appre- 
hensions, fell into a troubled sleep. 

She dreams that she is seized by death- 
trance. Her friends, believing life to be 
departed, lay her out as one dead. At the 
expiration of the usual time she is shrouded 
and coffined. While one by one the members 
of the family are taking leave, and bedewing 
her face with tears, she struggles to make 
some little motion with her hand whereby 
they may know she is still alive, but is un- 
able to do so. The undertaker places her 
in the coffin and screws down the lid, A 
long horrid interval of silence ensues. It is 
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broken at last by the tramp of many feet 
ascending the stairs. They enter the 
room. She feels the coffin Hfted. She 
knows they are bearing it to the hearse. 
Again she struggles-again in vain. Her 
fancy painte. the scenes which succeed : the 
hearse with its nodding plumes drawing up 
before the door ; the coffin being carried 
out on men's shoulders, watched by a crowd 
of the curious. A severe jar, the sound of 
wood sliding over wood, and immediately 
afterwards the slamming of a door tells her 
that the hearse has received its tenant. The 
rumbling of wheels, and the muffled sound 
of horses' feet follow — the last journey is, 
commenced. The hearse stops — doubtless at 
the gate of the cemetery. The coffin is lifted 
out In fancy she sees the procession form- 
ing: the clergyman in advance of the coffin, 
the mourners in their long cloaks behind. 
Now th^ procession moves up the main 
artery of the cemetery, and the clergyman 
commences the burial service: "lam the 
resurrection and the life, saith the Lord ; he 
that believeth in me, though he were dead. 
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yet shall he live." Now the sound of the 
footfalls are soft, the party must have left 
the path and be travelling over clay or grass, 
the grave must be at hand ! — " O spare me 
a little, that I may recover my strength be- 
fore I go hence and be no more seen." They 
proceed a little further, the coffin is lowered 
to the ground, and sounds follow as of ropes 
being adjusted round it. " Man that is bom 
of a woman hath but a short time to live, and 
is full of misery. He cometh up, and is cut 
down like a flower ; he fleeth as it were a 
shadow, and never continueth in one stay. 
In the midst of life we are in death." The 
coffin is lowered into the grave. The horror 
of the situation, the intensity of her feelings, 
begin to break the spell which has so long 
bound her, she can whisper and feebly move 
her hand. " I am alive," she tries to scream; 
but the words come forth only in a soft hiss 
which is drowned by the hollow thud of 
stones and earth falling on the coffin. Faintly 
come the words, " Forasmuch as it hath 
pleased Almighty God, of his great mercy, 
to take unto himself the soul of our dear 
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sister here departed, we therefore commit 
her body to the ground ; earth to earth, 
ashes to ashes, dust to dust." Fainter, 
fainter, fainter become the sounds as the 
earth is heaped in. The air is nearly ex- 
hausted, she can scarcely breathe. In her 
agony and despair she makes one more 
mighty effort to shriek aloud — * * 

Struggling violently, Bianca awoke to find 
herself enduring all the tortures of suffoca- 
tion, her chest prest down, and her arms 
pinioned to her sides by some irresistible 
force. Something cold and wet like clay 
lay heavily upon her face, and for a moment 
the fearful thought possessed her mind that 
the scenes which she had seemed to pass 
through were real. She tried to call out, 
but could not. In a little time the weight 
was removed from her face, her chest re- 
lieved from the pressure, and her arms set 
free. She breathed and moved freely once 
more. Dark as the room was, she thought 
she perceived something white moving from 
the bed side ; and immediatelv afterwards a 
slight jingling sound, and a current of air. 
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convinced her that the door had been opened. 
For some minutes she could not speak above 
a whisper. When her voice returned she 
longed to scream, but dared not, fearing the 
sound might recal the white figure. She 
shook Sabra, but failed for some time to 
waken her. When she succeeded, the cou- 
rageous child sprang out of bed and lit the 
candle. Bianca finding her face feel very 
stiff and odd, glanced at the mirror which 
was commanded by the bed, and discovered, 
with horror, several white marks on her 
mouth, lips, and nose, and on rubbing them 
with her hand, particles of what seemed to 
be white clay became detached and fell upon 
the quilt. Abernethy, who had been sum- 
moned by Sabra, entered at this moment. 
He pronounced the patient to have been 
suffering from the disorder called Ephialtes^ 
or night mare. The white substance which 
still adhered to parts of her face, he exa- 
mined with much curiosity, and preserved a 
portion for analysis. " What the substance 
is, my dear young lady,^ he said, " I cannot 
tell until I have analysed it ; but I have no 
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doubt upon my mind that you daubed your 
face with it yourself while in a state of som- 
nambulism." He was too polite, and politic, 
to add that he suspected the substance to be 
pearl powder, or some kind of white enamel, 
and that she had merely done in a fit of 
somnambulism that which she was in the 
habit of doing in the waking state. Aber- 
nethy's thoughts did injustice to Bianca: her 
complexion required no cosmetics ; no ena- 
mel, no pearl powder could give her skin a 
more dazzling whiteness, or more exquisite 
smoothness than nature had conferred on it. 

Bianca expressed a fear, indeed a convic- 
tion, that her dream was a dream of pre- 
vision^ foretelling that she would fall into 
death-trance, and in that state be consigned 
living to the tomb. 

Abernethy strove to combat this danger- 
ous belief, for his physiological knowledge 
told him that the prediction, if aided by 
faith, would be very likely to work its own- 
fulfilment. To his great dismay, he found 
that Bianca had evidently devoted much time 
to the study of oneirocritical presentiment 
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and that her mind was well stored with 

instances of dreams fulfilled ; many of 

which were too well authenticated to be 
disputed. 

" History furnishes us," she said, " with 
numerous instances of a forecast having 
been communicated through the medium of 
dreams. Aristotle tells that his friend Eude- 
mus, of Cyprus, being sick in Pheres, a town 
of Thessaly, which at that time was under 
the dominion of the tyrant Alexander, saw 
in a dream a very handsome young man, 
who told him that he would cure him, and 
that the tyrant Alexander would shortly die, 
but as to himself he would return home at 
the end of five years. What followed ? 
Eudemus recovered as predicted, and the 
tyrant was killed by his wife's brothers." 

" You forgot to add," observed Abemethy, 
smiling, " that the principal prediction in the 
dream was not fulfilled : Eudemus did not 
return home to Sicily in five years, being 
killed in a combat near Syracuse before the 
expiration of that time. With regard to the 
correspondence of the first part of the dream 
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with subsequent events, the chances were in 
favour of that correspondence taking place, 
for a sick man who believes he will be cured 
is on the high road to health, and Alexander 
being a tyrant, his life was menaced by a 
thousand dangers." 

" History certainly speaks of his death 
having taken place within the five years," 
returned Bianca, reluctant to abandon her 
story to the sceptic, " but it also tells of the 
ghost of Eudemus returning to his house 
within the appointed time. It may be, there- 
fore, that Eudemus was not really killed in 
Syracuse, but caused the report to be cir- 
culated to suit some secret end, and that 
desirous of keeping his existence secret, and 
at the same time returning to his native 
country, was driven to play the ghost. An 
endless variety of similar instances of dreams 
fulfilled is furnished to us by both ancient 
and modem history. Cicero tells us of a 
man, a native of Arcadia, who was warned 
of the murder of his friend and fellow tra- 
veller by a dream : the travellers were jour- 
neying in Greece, and on arriving at the 
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city of Megara they separated, one going to 
lodge at a friend's house, and the other to an 
inn. The person who had been fortunate 
enough to secure quarters at a private house, 
dreamt that his friend at the inn appeared 
and implored him to come instantly to his 
assistance as the innkeeper was going to 
murder him. The dream was so vivid that 
the man was almost induced to seek his 
friend and see if he was well. Unfortu- 
nately, fearing perhaps that he would be 
laughed at, he neglected to do so, and soon 
fell asleep again. This time he dreamt 
that his friend appeared, and said that assis- 
tance would now be too late, as he had been 
murdered, reproached him for neglecting the 
previous summons, and commanded him not 
to let. the death go unpunished. The phan- 
tom of the dream went on to describe the 
crime, and the means which should be ^aken 
for its detection: the innkeeper had thrown 
the dead body into a cart and covered it 
with dung — the cart would pass through the 
city gate in the morning. The dreamer, 
though he had neglected the first warning. 
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was SO impressed by the second, that in the 
morning he stationed himself at the city gate. 
In a little time the cart described by the 
dream phantom was seen approaching. On 
being asked what was under the dung, the 
driver fled. Concealed in the manner de- 
scribed by the dream phantom, the dead 
body was found. Thus was the dream ful- 
filled. The innkeeper was immediately 
brought to justice and executed. Then we 
have the dream of Alexander the Great, in 
which he was told where a root would be 
found that would save the life of his mor- 
tally wounded friend Ptolomaeus. Also the 
dream of Calpurnia, the wife of Julius Caesar, 
who, on the night preceding her husband's 
murder, dreamt that he fell woundied across 
her knees. Also, we have the dream 
whereby the body of the gardener of Sir 
Clifibrd Constable was discovered : it is 
related in the " Durham Herald" of 1848. 
This man was supposed to have fallen into 
the river Tees, his hat and stick having been 
found near the river side. The river had 
been dragged daily without the finding of 
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the body, when a person named Awde, resi- 
ding at Little Newesham,a small village about 
four miles from Wyeliff, dreamt that Smith 
was laid under the ledge of a certain rock, 
about three hundred yards below Whorlton 
bridge, and that his right arm was broken. 
On search bemg made in this place, the 
body of the unfortunate man was found in 
the situation and condition described by the 
dream. The right arm was broken. Also, 
we have the celebrated dream of George 
Lord Lyttleton, who was warned thereby 
that he would die in three days, and who 
died suddenly on the third day as predicted. 

Bianca repeated a host of other cases of 
dreams fulfilled. When she had exhausted 
her repertory, Abernethy analysed the vari- 
ous cases, showing that some of them were 
untrustworthy; others, gross exaggerations; 
that in others the dreams were suggested by 
previous events, and the prediction worked 
its own fulfilment; and that the remainder 
were merely cases of chance coincidence. 
" The coincidence of the correspondence of 
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an event with that which we have dreamed/' 
he said, " ought not to excite our surprise, 
for in the natural order of events it must fre- 
quently occur. 

"And now, my dear young lady, the 
lovers of the marvellous have a very good 
chance of soon obtaining a fresh sensational 
story of a dream fulfilled to add to their 
already large collection — the story of a young 
lady who dreamt she fell into a death-trance, 
and who subsequently did fall into a death- 
trance. They will shut their eyes to the 
circumstance that the young lady regarded 
the dream as a prevision, and that, by the 
law of Expectant Attention, the fear and 
expectation of death-trance seldom fails to 
induce the disease." 
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On the night which the phantom predicted 
would prove fatal to Bianca, Abernethy ad- 
ministered to her a powerful narcotic draught 
with a view to cause her to sleep past the 
dangerous hour. While being assisted to 
undress by Sabra, the bride turned the con- 
versation on the subject of spirits being per- 
mitted to warn the living of the near ap- 
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proach of death; relating many celebrated 
eases, among others that of Sir Charles 
Lee's daughter, who was warned by the 
spirit of her mother of impending dissolution. 
During the recital the narrator's gaze was 
riveted on the clock. 

Sabra guessed the thoughts which were 
passing through her companion's mind, " She 
eyes the clock," said the child to herself: 
" She is counting the minutes which she has 
still to live, fully believing that she will die 
at midnight." Time was running swiftly on 
and the opiate had not yet begun to operate; 
this was another cause of great uneasiness to 
the anxious watcher. Her own nerves 
were giving way : the ghost story, the time 
and circumstances attending the recital, had 
produced on her young impressible mind the 
effect which might be expected : Sabra was 
not half so sure of the impossibility of a dis- 
embodied spirit appearing as she had been 
an hour before, the favourite pupil of Doctor 
Abemethy was fast falling back into the 
superstition from which he had rescued her, 
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still she struggled boldly with her craven 
fears, and tried to think of some of the argu- 
ments and theories with which her preceptor 
usually encountered, and explained on natu- 
ral principles, such ghost stories as that of 
Sir Charies Lee's daughter. 

"I think that story might be explained 
on natural principles," she said, with much 
hesitation, glancing timidly behind her, 
" Miss Lee, being on the eve of marriage, 
her thoughts naturally recurred to her 
mother — what daughter's would not at such 
a time ? These thoughts produced one of 
those lively dreams in which the patient, 
except in respect to the single subject of one 
strong impression, is, or seems, sensible of 
the real particulars of the scene about her, a 
state of slumber which often occurs. Miss 
Lee was half awake, and half asleep : suf- 
ficiently awake to see that she was lying on 
her own bed, surrounded by her own famihar 
furniture ; sufficiently asleep for her dream- 
ing imagination to represent to her the figure 
of the mother of whom she had been think- 
ing all day. Under these circumstances, it 
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is easy to conceive that she believed herself 
to be wide awake at the time she saw the 
apparition, and thought that therefore it 
must have been the actual spirit of her 
mother come to warn her of approaching 
death. Her mind being possessed with this 
idea, a state of expectant attention would be 
the inevitable result, and faith and imagina- 
tion would work out the phantom's predic- 
tion." 

" Nay, Sabra, it is useless to go on ; your 
reasoning is ingenious, but it does not prove 
that the Supreme Being may not, for some 
good and sufficient reason, have permitted 
the spirit of Lady Lee to return to earth for 
the purpose of warning her daughter of the 
approaching hour of death. Miss Lee's case 
is not an isolated one ; I think I mentioned 
to you, a short time since, that the cele- 
brated George, Lord Lyttleton, was told the 
hour he would expire by the apparition of a 
woman whom he had caused to die of a 
broken heart. I only obtained the parti- 
culars to-day : they are pubhshed in a book 
entitled ' Signs before Death ;' and were 

H 
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written by a gentlemen of unquestionable 
veracity, who was present at Pitt place, 
Epsom, the seat of Lord Lyttleton, at the time 
of his lordship's death. Lord Fortescue, 
Lady Flood, and the two Miss Amphletts, 
were also present. Lord Lyttleton had not 
been long returned from Ireland, and fre- 
quently had been seized with suffocating 
fits: he was attacked several times by them 
in the course of the preceding month, while 
he was at his house in Hill street, Berkeley 
square. It happened that he dreamt, three 
days before his death, that he saw a flutter- 
ing bird ; and afterwards that a woman ap- 
peared to him in white apparel, and said to 
him, ' Prepare to die, you will not exist three 
days.' His lordship was much alarmed, 
and called to a servant from a closet adjoin- 
ing, who found him much agitated, and in a 
profuse perspiration: the circumstance had 
a considerable effect all the next day on his 
lordship's spirits. On the third day, while 
his lordship was at breakfast with the above 
personages, he said, ' If I live over to-night I 
shall have jockied the ghost, for this is the 
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third day.' The whole party presently set 
off for Pitt place, where they had not long 
arrived, before his lordship was visited by 
one of his accustomed fits : after a short 
interval, he recovered. He dined at five 
o'clock that day, and went to bed at eleven, 
when his servant was about to give him 
rhubarb and mint-water; but his lordship, 
perceiving him stir it with a tooth-pick, 
called him a slovenly dog, and bid him go 
and fetch a teaspoon; but, on the man's 
return, he found his master in a fit, and the 
pillow being placed high, his chin bor^ hard 
upon his neck, and the servant, instead of 
relieving his lordship, on the instant, from 
his perilous situation, ran, in his fright, and 
called out for help, but on his return he 
found his lordship dead. Lord Lyttleton 
acknowledged, previously to his death, that 
the woinan he had seen in his dream was the 
mother of the two Miss Amphletts, men- 
tioned above, whom, together with a third 
sister, then in Ireland, his Lordship had pre- 
vailed on to leave their parents, who resided 
near his country residence, in Shropshire. 
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It is further stated, that Mrs. Amphlett died 
of grief, through the desertion of her child- 
ren, at the precise time when the female 
vision appeared to his lordship ; and that, 
about the period of his own dissolution, a 
personage answering his description, visited 
the bed- side of the late Miles Peter Andrews, 
Esq., (who had been the friend and com- 
])anion of Lord Lyttleton in his revels,) and 
suddenly throwing open the curtains, desired 
Mr. Andrews to come to him. The latter 
not knowing that his lordship had returned 
from Ireland, suddenly got up, when the 
phantom disappeared! Mr. Andrews fre- 
quently declared, that the alarm caused him 
to have a short fit of illness ; and, in his 
subsequent visits to Pitt place, no solicita- 
tions could ever prevail on him to take a 
bed there ; but he would invariably return, 
however late, to the Spread Eagle Inn, at 
Epsom, for the night. Inmiediately after 
the death of Lord Lyttleton, his step mother, 
the dowager Lady Lyttleton, executed a 
painting to commemorate the event, and this 
picture, for many years, hung in a con- 
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spicuous part of the drawing-room, in her 
ladyship's mansion, in Portugal street, Gros- 
venor square. An engraving of this picture 
was, on the death of the dowager, made and 
published, and Inez, knowing the interest I 
take in these things, was kind enough to 
procure me a copy. Here it is !'' — She took 
out of an adjoining press a copy of the well- 
known but now rare engraving, representing 
the vision of Lord Lyttleton. 

Poor Sabra felt her hair bristling, as she 
gazed upon the sunken, pallid, horror-stricken 
features of the libertine, whose eyes were 
fixed upon a female figure, habited in white, 
standing at the foot of the bed announcing 
his approaching dissolution, while a dove 
fluttered at the adjoining casement window. 
Yet she still contended with her fear, and 
strove to conceal her agitation from her 
companion. Lord Lyttleton, she said, was 
suffering from disease of the heart at the 
time he saw the apparition. The distressing 
symptoms of his malady, doubtless, caused a 
fear of approaching dissolution to be ever 
present in his mind. At such a time con- 
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science would have peculiar power and 
readily suggest the image of the injured 
Mrs. Amphlett, and by a natural sequence 
its words, taking the form of the thought 
uppermost in his lordship's own mind, were 
a prediction of the hour of his death. Being 
a superstitious, impressible man, he believed 
the prediction, fell into a state of Expectant 
Attention when the fatal hour approached, 
and died a victim to faith and the imagina- 
tion. 

" Alas, I have another case — one exactly 
similar to my own — which does not admit 
of any explanation other than that the 
Supreme Being, in his infinite wisdom, sus- 
pended the laws of nature, and permitted 
the spirit of a departed friend to return to 
earth for the purpose of removing the scep- 
ticism of one which in life it loved ; I allude 
to the case of the Apparition of Lord 
Tyrone to Lady Beresford, which assured 
her of its real presence by withering her 
wrist and revealing her future. It is the 
same story which Fred told us the other 
night, only he, I suspect purposely, left out 
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all those circumstances which proved beyond 
doubt the supernatural nature of the vision. 
Inez was kind enough to tell me where I 
could find a true version of the story, and I 
got the book out of the library this morn- 
mg.' 

She proceeded to her bonnet box, and 
took from thence an octavo volume, with a 
red cover, observing that, as it was a scien- 
tific work, the account of apparitions which 
it contained could be no idle ghost stories, . 
but all well authenticated narratives of indu- 
bitable spirits. Sabra recognizing the volume 
which it was desired Bianca should not 
peruse, urged her to defer the reading until 
daylight. 

"I have looked my last upon the sun," 
was the gloomy reply. "I will now read 
you the tale, and remove, for ever, your 
scepticism (which I regard as dangerous, if 
not wicked) on the subject of the laws of 
nature being occasionally suspended, to allow 
disembodied spirits to visit, for a beneficent 
purpose, friends on earth, ' Lord Tyrone and 
Miss were bom in Ireland, and were 
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left orphans in their infancy to the care of 
the same person, by whom they were both 
educated in the principles of deism. 

" Their guardian dying when they were 
each of them about fourteen years of age, 
they fell into very different hands. Though 
separated from each other, their friendship 
was unalterable, and they continued to 
regard each other with a sincere and frater- 
nal affection. After some years were elapsed, 
and both were grown up, they made a solemn 
promise to each other that whichever should 
die first, would, if permitted, appear to the 
other, to declare what religion was most 

approved by the Supreme Being. Miss 

was shortly after addressed by Sir Martin 
Beresford, to whom she was afterwards mar- 
ried; but a change of condition had no power 
to alter their friendship. The families visi- 
ted each other, and often spent some weeks 
together. A short time after one of these 
visits, Sir Martin remarked, that when his 
lady came down to breakfast, her counte- 
nance was disturbed, and inquired of her 
health. She assured him that she was quite 
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well. He then asked her if she had hurt 
her wrist : * Have you sprained it ?' said he, 
observing a black ribbon round it. She 
answered in the negative, and added, * Let 
me conjure you, Sir Martin, never to inquire 
the cause of my wearing this ribbon ; you 
will never see me without it. If it concerned 
you as a husband to know, I would not for 
a moment conceal it; I never in my life 
denied you a request, but of this I entreat 
you to forgive me the refusal, and never to 
urge me farther on the subject.' *Very 
well,' said he, smiling, ' since you beg me so 
earnestly, I will inquire no more.' The con- 
versation here ended ; but breakfast was 
scarce over, when Lady Beresford eagerly 
inquired if the post had come in ; she was 
told it had not. In a few minutes she rang 
again and repeated the inquiry. She was 
again answered as before. ' Do you expect 
letters ?' said Sir Martin, ' that you are so 
anxious for the arrival of the post ?' ' I do,' 
she answered, ' I expect to hear that Lord 
Tyrone is dead ; he died last Tuesday at 
four o'clock.' ' I never in my life,' said Sir 
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Martin, 'believed you superstitious; some 
idle dream has surely thus alarmed you. 
At that instant the servant entered and 
delivered to them a letter sealed with black. 
' It is as I expected,' exclaimed Lady Beres- 
ford, 'Lord Tyrone is dead.' Sir Martin 
opened the letter ; it came from Lord 
Tyrone's steward, and contained the melan- 
choly intelligence of his master's death, and 
on the very day and hour Lady Beresford 
had before specified. Sir Martin begged 
Lady Beresford to compose herself and she 
assured him she felt much easier than she 
had done for a long time; and added, 'I 
can communicate intelligence to you which 
I know will prove welcome; I can assure 
you, beyond the possibility of a doubt, that I 
shall in some months, present you with a 
son.' Sir Martin received this news with 
the greatest joy. After some months. Lady 
Beresford was delivered of a son (she had 
before been the mother of two daughters). 
Sir Martin survived the birth of his son little 
inore than four years. After his decease his 
widow seldom left home; she visited no 
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family but that of a clergyman who resided 
in the same village ; with them she frequently 
passed a few hours every day ; the rest of 
her time was spent in solitude, and she 
appeared determined for ever to avoid all 
other society. The clergyman's family con- 
sisted of himself, his wife, and one son, who, 
at the time of Sir Martin's death, was quite 
a youth ; to this son, however, she was after 
a few years married, notwithstanding the 
disparity of years and the manifest impru- 
dence of a connexion so unequal in every 
point of view. Lady Beresford was treated 
by her young husband with contempt and 
cruelty, while at the same time his conduct 
evinced him to be the most abandoned liber- 
tine, utterly destitute of every principle of 
virtue and humanity. By this, her second 
husband, she had two daughters; after which, 
such was the baseness of his conduct that 
she insisted on a separation. They parted 
for a few years, when so great was the con- 
trition he expressed for his former conduct, 
that, won over by his supplications, promises, 
and entreaties, she was induced to pardon, 
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and once more to reside with him, and was 
in time the mother of a son. 

"The day on which she had lain-in, a 
month being the anniversary of her birthday, 
she sent for Lady Betty Cobb (of whose 
friendship she had long been possessed) and 
a few other friends to request them to spend 
the day with her. About seven, the clergy- 
man by whom she had been christened, and 
with whom she had all her life been intimate, 
came into the room to inquire after her 
health. She told him she was perfectly 
well, and requested him to spend the day 
with them ; for, said she, ' This is my birth- 
day. I am forty-eight to-day.' * No, madam ,' 
answered the clergyman, ' you are mistaken ; 
your mother and myself have had many dis- 
putes concerning your age ; and I have at 
last discovered that I was right. I happened 
to go last week into the parish where you 
were born ; I was resolved to put an end to 
the dispute ; I searched the register, and 
find that you are but forty-seven this day.' 
'You have signed my death-warrant,' she 
exclaimed ; ' I have then but a few hours to 
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live. I must, therefore, entreat you to leave 
me immediately, as I have something of 
importanee to settle before I die.' When 
the clergyman left her. Lady Beresford sent 
to forbid the company coming, and at the 
same time to request Lady Betty Cobb and 
her son (of whom Sir Martin was the father, 
and was then about twenty-two years of 
age), to come to her apartments immedi- 
ately. 

"Upon their arrival, having ordered the 
attendants to quit the room, ' I have some- 
thing,' she said, ' of the greatest importance 
to communicate to you both before I die ; 
an event which is not far distant. You, 
Lady Betty, are no stranger to the friend- 
ship which subsisted between Lord Tyrone 
and myself; we were educated under the 
same roof, and in the same principles of 
deism. When the friends, into whose hands 
we afterwards fell, endeavoured to persuade 
us to embrace revealed religion, their argu- 
ments, though insufficient to convince, were 
powerful enough to stagger our former feel- 
ings, and to leave us wavering between the 
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two opinions; in this perplexing state of 
doubt and uncertainty, we made a solemn 
promise to each other, that whichever died 
first should (if permitted) appear to the 
other, and declare what religion was most 
acceptable to God ; accordingly, one night, 
while Sir Martin and myself were in bed, I 
suddenly awoke and discovered Lord Tyrone 
sitting by my bed-side. I screamed out and 
endeavoured to awake Sir Martin : ' For 
Heaven's sake,' I exclaimed, ' Lord Tyrone, 
by what means or for what reason came you 
hither at this time of night ?' ' Have you 
then forgotten our promise ?' said he. ' I 
died last Tuesday at four o'clock, and have 
been permitted by the Supreme Being to 
appear to you, to assure you that the revealed 
religion is true, and the only religion by 
which we can be saved. I am further suf- 
fered to inform you that you will soon pro- 
duce a son, which it is decreed will marry 
my daughter ; not many years after his birth 
Sir Martin will die, and you will marry again, 
and to a man by whose ill-treatment you will 
be rendered miserable; you will have two 
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daughters, and afterwards a son, in child- 
birth of whom you will die in the forty- 
seventh year of your age.' ' Just Heavens !' 
I exclaimed, * and cannot I prevent this ?' 

* Undoubtedly you may,' returned the spectre; 
' you are a free agent, and may prevent it all 
by resisting every temptation to a second 
marriage ; but your passions are strong, you 
know not their power; hitherto you have 
had no trials. More I am not permitted to 
reveal, but if after this warning you persist 
in your infidelity, your lot in another world 
will be miserable indeed !' ' May I not ask,' 
said I, ' if you are happy ?' * Had I been 
otherwise,' he replied, ^I should not have 
been permitted to appear to you/ * I may 
then infer that you are happy ?' He smiled. 

* But how,' said I, ' when morning comes, 
shall I know that your appearance to me has 
been real, and not the mere representation 
of my dwn imagination?' ' Will not the news 
of my death be sufficient to convince you ?' 
' No,' I returned : ' I might have had such a 
dream, and that dream accidentally come to 
pass. I will have some stronger proofs of its 
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reality.' ' You shall,' said he, ' and waving his 
hand, the bed curtains, which were crimson 
velvet, were instantly drawn through a large 
iron hoop by which the test er of the bed was 
suspended.' 'In that,' said he, * you cannot 
be mistaken ; no mortal arm could have per- 
formed this.' ' True,' said I, ' but sleeping 
we are often possessed of far more strength 
than when awake ; though waking I could 
not have done it, asleep I might ; and I shall 
still doubt' 'Here is a pocket-book; in 
this,' said he, ' I will write my name : you 
know my hand- writing.' I replied, ' Yes.' 
He wrote with a pencil on one side of the 
leaves. ' Still,' said I, ' in the morning I may 
doubt ; though waking I could not imitate 
your hand, asleep I might' ' You are hard 
of belief,' said he : 'it would injure you irre- 
parably ; it is not for spirits to touch mortal 
flesh.' ' I do not,' said I, ' regard a slight 
blemish.' 'You are a woman of courage,' 
replied he, ' hold out your hand.' I did : he 
struck my wrist : his hand was cold as 
marble : in a moment the sinews shrunk up, 
every nerve withered. ' Now,' said he, 
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' while you live let no mortal eye behold that 
wrist : to see it is sacrilege.' He stopped ; 
I turned to him again ; he was gone. Dur- 
ing the time I had conversed with him my 
thoughts were perfectly calm and collected, 
but the moment he was gone I felt cliilled 
with horror ; the very bed moved under me ; 
I endeavoured, but in vain, to awake Sir 
Martin : all my attempts were ineffectual, 
and in this state of agitation and terror I lay 
for some time, when a shower of tears came 
to my relief, and I dropped asleep. In the 
morning Sir Martin arose and dressed himself 
as usual without perceiving the state the cur- 
tains remained in. 

" * When I awoke I found Sir Martin gone 
down : I arose, and having put on my 
clothes, went to the gallery adjoining the 
apartment and took from thence a long broom 
(such as cornices are swept with) : by the 
help of this I took down with some difficulty 
the curtains, as I imagined their extraordinary 
position might excite suspicion in the family. 
I then went to the bureau, took up my 
pocket-book, and bound a piece of black 

I 
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ribbon round my wrist. When I came down, 
the agitation of my mind had left an impres- 
sion on my countenance too visible to pass 
unobserved by my husband. He instantly 
remarked it, and asked the cause; I informed 
him Lord Tyrone was no more, that he died 
at the hour of four on the preceding Tues- 
day, and desired him never to question me 
more respecting the black ribbon ; which he 
kindly desisted from doing. You, my son, 
as had been foretold, I afterwards brought 
into the world, and in little more than four 
years after your birth your lamented father 
expired in my arms. 

" ' After this melancholy event, I deter- 
mined, as the only probable chance to avoid 
the sequel of the prediction, for ever to 
abandon all society ; to give up every plea- 
sure resulting from it, and to pass the rest of 
my days in solitude and retirement. But 
few can long endure to exist in a state of 
perfect sequestration : I began an intimacy 
with a family, — with one alone ; nor could I 
then foresee the fatal consequences which 
afterwards resulted from it. Little did I 
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think their son, their only son, then a mere 
youth, would be the person destined by fate 
to prove my destruction. In a very few 
years I ceased to regard him with indiffe- 
rence ; I endeavoured by every possible way 
to conquer a passion, the fatal effects of 
which I too well knew. I had fondly ima- 
gined I had overcome its influence, when the 
evening of one fatal day had terminated my 
fortitude, and plunged me in a moment down 
that abyss I had been so long meditating 
how to shun. He had often solicited his 
parents for leave to go into the army, and at 
last obtained permission, and came to bid me 
adieu before his departure. The instant he 
entered the room he fell upon his knees at 
my feet, told me he was miserable, and that 
I alone was the cause. At that moment my 
fortitude forsook me, I gave myself up for 
lost, and regarding my fate as inevitable, 
without farther hesitation consented to a 
union ; the immediate result of which I knew 
to be misery, and its end death. The con- 
duct of my husband, after a few years, amply 
justified a separation, and I hoped by this 
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means to avoid the fatal sequel of the pro- 
phecy ; but won over by his reiterated en- 
treaties, I was prevailed upon to pardon, and 
once more reside with him, though not till 
after I had, as I thought, passed my forty- 
seventh year. 

" ' But, alas ! I have this day heard from in- 
disputable authority, that I have hitherto lain 
under a mistake with regard to my age, and 
that I am but forty-seven to-day. Of the 
near approach of my death I therefore enter- 
tain not the slightest doubt. 

" ^ When I am dead, as the necessity of 
concealment closes with my life, I could wish 
that you. Lady Betty, would unbind my 
wrist, take from thence the blagk ribbon, 
and let my son with yourself behold it' 
Lady Beresford here paused for some time, 
but resuming the conversation, she entreated 
her son would behave himself so as to merit 
the high honour he would in future receive 
from ^ union with the daughter of Lord 
Tyrone. 

" Lady B. then expressed a wish to lie down 
on the bed and endeavour to compose her- 
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self to sleep. Lady Betty Cobb and her son 
immediately called her domestics, and quitted 
the room, having first desired them to watch 
their mistress attentively, and if they ob- 
served the smallest change in her, to call 
instantly. 

" An hour passed, and all was quiet in the 
room. They listened at the door, and every 
thing remained still, but in half an hour 
more, a bell wrang violently ; they flew to 
her apartment, but before they reached the 
door, they heard the servant exclaim, ' Oh, 
she is dead!' Lady Betty then bade the 
servants for a few minutes to quit the room, 
and herself with Lady Beresford's son ap- 
proached the bed of his mother ; they knelt 
down by the side of it ; Lady Betty then 
lifted up her hand and untied the ribbon ; 
the wrist was found exactly as Lady Beres- 
ford had described it, every sinew shrunk, 
every nerve withered. 

" Lady Beresford's son, as had been pre- 
dicted, is since married to Lord Tyrone's 
daughter : the black ribbon and pocket- 
book were formerly in the possession of Lady 
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Betty Cobb, Marlborough Buildings, Bath, 
who, during her long life, was ever ready to 
attest the truth of this narration, as are, to 
the present hour, the whole of the Tyrone 
and Beresford families." 

Sabra, who was now very much frightened, 
acknowledged that she could not explain this 
story on natural principles, but she was con- 
fident the doctor could, and proposed to 
summon him for the purpose ; adding, that 
she still did not believe in ghosts. 

^' Yet you are quaking with fear ?" 

"My reason tells me that spirits cannot 
appear to mortals ; yet I know that a fevered 
imagination may produce a phantom which 
will have all the appearance of bemg a genu- 
ine ghost: I tremble, I feel nervous and 
frightened because I fear that my excited 
fancy may play me some trick of the kind, 
and I feel I would die if such were to 
occur." 

Bianca would not allow Abemethy to be 
called, and went on to tell the well authenti- 
cated tale, recorded by Aubery, of Sir 
Richard Napier, a physician of London, who 
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being on the road from Bedfordshire to visit 
a friend, saw, at an inn, his own apparition 
lying on the bed as a " dead corpse." He 
laughed at the circumstance, saying the 
phantom had arisen out of a disordered 
stomach, and after taking a dose of medicine, 
went forward. But death was upon his 
track. He died upon the way. Then 
followed the story, all the circumstances of 
which are beyond question, of Lady Dianna 
Rich, daughter of the Earl of Holland, who 
met her own double walking in a garden at 
Kensington, and died a month after of the 
small pox. After narrating several more 
tales of a similar nature, Bianca proceeded 
to sum up the evidence in favour of doubles, 
concluding with these words : " I have lived 
all my life in fear of seeing my double : I 
never open my door after night-fall without 
dreading to find it confronting me; never 
look in a glass by candlelight without ex- 
pecting to see it peering over my shoulder ; 
never go to bed without apprehending that 
I will discover it there before me, wrapped 
in its shroud, and stretched as a dead corpse 
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upon the quilt. Hark, do you hear the 
death-watch ?' 

A tick, tick, tick, was distinctly audible, the 
sound coming from the direction of the bed. 

" The death-watch is only a harmless little 
insect called the ptinus^ whose habit it is to 
call its female companion by beating its head 
with great force against the substance on 
which it stands." 

Bianca was about to reply, when the owl, 
which had been hovering about the house, 
hooting at intervals, flew with a wild, pro- 
longed, melancholy cry against the window. 
It made a short circle and returned. This 
strange conduct it repeated three times, then 
it disappeared and was heard no more. 

" The flapping of an owl's wings three 
times against a window signifies death," said 
Bianca, who could not refrain from giving 
utterance to her morbid thoughts, notwith- 
standing the terror which she saw they were 
producing in her little companion. " Another 
infallible sign is three knocks at the head of 
the bed of the person who is to die — Great 
God, have mercy on me !" 
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Three distinct knocks, loud, and with an 
interval of some seconds, came from the 
direction of the bed. Bianca turned her 
eyes in the direction from which proceeded 
the ominous sounds, slowly and fearfully, 
with the face of one who dreads, and yet 
resolves to know the worst. The instant 
her eyes rested on the bed they dilated, 
her whole aspect became impressed with 
horror, her frame grew rigid, and she seemed 
turned to stone. Her attention attracted by 
the three knocks, Sabra also turned her eyes 
upon the bed, and was not a little discom- 
posed when she saw, or thought she saw, 
thrust through the curtains, a fa©@n4he exact 
resemblance, or double, of that which she 
knew to be beside her ; it was the face of a 
corpse, wan and ghastly. She closed her 
eyes to shut out the appalling sight; when 
she found courage to open them, the appari- 
tion was gone. Convinced now that what 
she had seen was but the conjuration of her 
fevered fancy, she turned her attention to 
her friend, who was still staring at the bed, 
in the same strange rigid attitude, like a 
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draped Venus cut out of marble, and endea- 
voured to re-assure her by repeating, again 
and again, that nothing unusual was to be 
seen in the direction in which the eyes were 
set Receiving no reply, she resolved to 
prove by ocular demonstration, that there 
was nothing behind the curtains, and with 
much outward boldness, but much inward 
fear, threw them open. She then distinctly 
saw, stretched out upon the bed, a stiffened 
corpse, the double of Bianca Mendoza. 
Upon this the poor child completely lost 
her presence of mind and rushed shrieking 
out of the room. 

When assistance arrived, Bianca was found 
gazing at the empty bed, the eyes being 
fixed, the pupils dilated, and the whole 
figure having the same strange stillness, 
before noted, which caused it to appear 
like a statue. This remarkable symptom 
attracted the doctor's attention the moment 
he entered the room: a glance sufficed to 
tell him what was the matter: the patient 
was suffering from one of the most rare, 
most mysterious, and most interesting diseases 
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known to pathologists. They laid her upon 
the bed, closed her eyes, and straightened 
her limbs, which yielded, passively retaining 
their new positions without deviation. But 
the countenance preserved the expression of 
horror which it had assumed at the moment 
of the attack, in spite of their efforts to 
smooth and straighten the muscles into 
repose. 

While they were thus engaged, Inez 
entered, and seeing the figure of her cousin 
stretched out stiff and pale, flung herself 
passionately on the body, crying, " Ah 
wretched, fatal being that I am ! Another 
victim — death follows me wherever I go !" 

When the patient recovered from the 
trance, which was not of long duration, her 
first words were : 

" What is the hour ?" 

The eagerness and solemnity with which 
the question was asked struck Abemethy, 
and he made signs to those present to state 
the time to be eleven, though in truth it was 
half-past eleven. Inez, however, did not 
seem to catch his meaning, and glancing at 
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the clock, replied that it wanted but half an 
hour of midnight. 

" Then I have only half an hour to live," 
said Bianca, hiding her face with her hands. 

There was a moment of silence, for all 
were appalled by a declaration which showed 
the mind of the unfortunate girl had returned 
to the prediction. 

"Death follows me wherever I go," 
muttered Inez, in a tone which was distinctly 
audible, although she seemed unconscious of 
the fact. 

Abernethy approached close to her, and 
in a low voice, sternly and bitterly repri- 
manded her for her want of caution : " Death 
indeed will follow you wherever you go," he 
said, " if you make such dangerous announce- 
ments in the hearing of those whose nerves 
have been shattered, and superstitious credu- 
lity developed, by illness. If this girl dies, 
and her case is critical, her death will 
assuredly be at your door. You commenced 
by subjecting her to the influence of what 
you call animal magnetism, and by so doing 
weakened her nervous system, and rendered 
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her a prey to a morbid faith and diseased 
imagination. Having prepared her mind for 
the reception of spectral illusions, you placed 
in her hands books likely to produce such 
illusions. Unhappy woman, you see the 
result. I must insist upon you leaving the 
apartment; your presence inay have a 
depressing effect." 

During the delivery of this address, Inez 
had been gazing at the speaker with a scared 
look, and two or three times put her hand 
upon his breast making a motion as if 
endeavouring to throw back some invisible 
garment. When he had finished, she slowly 
left the room muttering " another victim." 

A stronger opiate was administered to the 
patient but owing to some idiosyncrasy it 
produced an opposite effect to that which 
was intended, acting as a stimulant instead 
of a narcotic. 

Midnight was approaching, the girl was 
sinking fast : the cheeks and lips were grow- 
ing white, the pulse scarcely perceptible. 
She lay half reclining on the bed, and half 
upon her husband, with her head hidden on 
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his shoulder, and her arms clasped round his 
neck, "Torment me not," she said, while 
the doctor was earnestly begging of her to 
make an effort to shake off the fatal fear 
which was killing her, "torment me not: 
nothing can shake my belief in that which I 
have seen, and heard, and felt. Leave me 
to die in peace/' 

The predicted hour of death was very 
near. Abernethy still hoped that the demon 
of Expectant Attention might be cheated of 
his prey if the patient could be made to 
believe that midnight was passed. There 
was a large clock in the room, one of those 
old-fashioned, tall, case liall clocks, in which 
the striking mechanism is impelled by a 
different weight from that which causes the 
movement of the hands. The first step 
necessary to effect his object was to cut the 
string of the striking weight. While engaged 
in this operation, he endeavoured to ward 
off suspicion, and cover any noise which 
might unfortunately be made, by continuing, 
in a very loud voice, his arguments against 
the evidence in favour of the existence 
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of ghosts and doubles : " Relative to the 
remarkable circumstance of Thomas, the 
second Lord Lyttleton, prophesying his own 
death within a few minutes upon the infor- 
mation of an apparition, there are many 
different ways of accounting for it on natural 
principles : I hold that his death was caused 
by Expectant Attention. Others say that 
its coincidence with the prediction was 
nothing more than chance. Again, Sir 
Walter Scott mentions that it was said and 
published, the unfortunate nobleman had 
previously determined to take poison and 
thus secure the execution of the predic- 
tion; adding, it was less incredible that a 
whimsical man should do so wild a thing, 
than that a messenger should be sent from 
the dead to tell a libertine the precise hour 
he would expire. With regard to the appa- 
rition seen by Lady Beresford, which she 
alleged predicted the principal events of her 
future life, I would call your attention to the 
fact that she did not tell her son and Lady 
Betty Cobb of the alleged prediction until 
after the events predicted had happened. 
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This circumstance is worthy of note for it 
shows that the prediction may have suc- 
ceeded, and not preceded the events. A 
tendency to feign and deceive is a very 
common disease, and it is one of the 
symptoms of the disorders which gives rise 
to phantom seeing. Thus we can never tell 
when these unfortunate people are trying to 
deceive us, and when imagination is deceiv- 
ing them ; or how often they begin by wilful 
lying, or gross exaggeration, and end by 
believing themselves all they have stated." 

He had by this time set the clock to the 
hour desired, and was intimating, in dumb 
show, to Sabra, his wish that she should steal 
the watch which was in the patient's girdle, 
and set it to the hour indicated by the clock. 
The poor child, whose tears were falling fast 
and whose sobs could not be repressed, was 
bending over her friend, to prevent her 
seeing what was going forward should the 
languid head happen to be raised, and now 
availed herself of her position to draw the 
pretty little Brequet, Harcourt's wedding 
gift, from its resting place. It was an 
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anxious moment, and the hands which were 
holding the key trembled, so that for some 
time the hole refused to fit the square. 

When the hands of all the clocks and 
watches in the house pointed to past mid- 
night, although the true time wanted some 
minutes of the hour, Abernethy jocularly 
reproached the patient for bringing a disem- 
bodied spirit into discredit by neglecting to 
to die at the time which it had predicted. 

Bianca glancing at the clock, saw that it 
indeed pointed to fifteen minutes past twelve. 
A gleam of hope crossed her face, but was 
instantly succeeded by the fixed look of 
awful expectation which it had worn during 
the past hours. " The time appointed has 
not yet come," she said — " the clock has 
not struck — you have been tampering with 
it — you have put on the index hands." 

" The clock has not struck,'' replied 
Abernethy, quietly, "because I cut the 
weights half an hour ago, knowing that the 
striking would be a signal for you to die. I 
saw that you were watching for the tolling 
of midnight with your face covered, and your 
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ears uncovered ; inferred that you were 
afraid to look at the hands ; hoped that by 
silencing the clock, the hour for which you 
were watching would pass without your 
knowledge, and thus your life would be 
saved. My calculations have proved correct, 
and you have now, I trust, my dear young 
bride, a long and useful life before you." 

Quick as tlj[)ught the visionary drew forth 
her watch, which she believed had not left 
her bosom all day, and which she had 
privately set to the correct time that morning, 
compared it with the clock ; then bursting 
into tears, acknowledged that she had been 
very foolish. 

Believing the crisis to be safely past, 
Abernethy, who felt very ill, retired to his 
room supported by Harcourt. Just as the 
chamber, which was directly under that in 
which the patient lay, was reached, the 
melancholy cry of the owl was again heard 
close to the house. Immediately after, ap- 
parently from the water, came the sound of 
a deep toned bell. Then followed a shock, 
a dull thud, upon the floor above. After an 
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interval of a few seconds, came a second 
shock lighter than the first. These sounds 
were such as would be produced by the 
violent descent, from a height, of soft and 
heavy bodies and were painfully suggestive 
of the fall of persons stricken by swoon or 
sudden death. Harcourt rushed up stairs 
and found Bianca and Sabra lying pale and 
still upon the floor of the bridal chamber. 
Inez was leaning over them. Her hair was 
down, her eyes sparkled with a red fire, her 
countenance exhibited a startling fierceness. 
At his approach she fled, crying, "More 
victims ! — my dearest friends murdered by 
my fatal influence ! Oh, wretched selfish 
being that I am, why do I mix with my 
fellow-creatures, when I know that death 
follows me wherever I go." 

In a short time Sabra exhibited symptoms 
of returning life, and when she was suffi- 
ciently recovered to give an account of the 
circumstances which had caused her to 
swoon, told the following strange tale. — 
Shortly after she had been left alone with 
Bianca, the owl returned, screeched three 
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times, and three times fluttered against the 
window. Immediately after this, a hoarse 
voice called out from the water, "Eight 
bells," upon which another voice said, " Ay, 
ay, sir : For-castle ahoy, ring eight bells 
forward." Bianca turned pale and said that 
they had deceived her and must have put 
back the clocks and watches, for that some 
vessel outside, doubtless some iron steamer 
come up to have her compasses adjusted, 
was about to ring eight bells, which is the 
nautical way of announcing twelve o'clock. 
Hardly had she finished speaking when a 
bell on the water commenced to toll, and 
simultaneously the door was thrown open, 
and an apparition of a woman advanced a 
few steps into the room. It was wrapt in a 
winding sheet, and its face was that of a 
corpse. It beckoned to Bianca, saying, 
" Come." Upon which the summoned re- 
plied, " Laura Peyton, I come," staggered a 
few steps towards the phantom, and then 
fell heavily upon the floor. Sabra remem- ' 
bered nothing more until she opened her 
eyes upon the anxious face of her mother. 
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She sees him not, upon her cheek 
His tears unheeded fall — 
Oh, God ! has Natare got no charm 
That dear one to recall ? 

No answering voice, that sad, **Come back," 
^rom those pale lips may win, 
Till silence finds some potent spell 
To bring the dead again. 

The Death of Inez. 
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CHAPTER I. 

MEMORY WILL NOT BRING BACK THE FEELING. 

Harcourt had not met his cousin Bea- 
trice for many years, but her photograph 
and the fame of her beauty had reached 
him, and out of these flimsy materials his 
imagination constructed a passion of con- 
siderable stability. Yet upon his return 
to England he avoided the girl, and for 
that which will seem to many a very ex- 
traordinary reason. Though bold enough 
in other places, he always felt so shy in the 
presence of a pretty woman as to be un- 
able to open his lips. A fear that he 
might not be able to sustain a conversa- 
tion with Beatrice, should a meeting take 
place, haunted him waking and sleeping. 
On several consecutive nights he dreamt 
that he met her in Rotten Row, and al- 
though he made the most desperate ef- 
forts to think of something to say to 
her, his brain failed to afford him any- 
thing moie than the preliminary conven- 
tional inquiries regarding the state of 
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her health. His agony during these night- 
mare interviews was intense, for he fancied 
that he read in her face that his conversa- 
tional impotence was causing her to view 
him with contempt. The constant recur- 
rence of these dreams filled him with a 
miserable foreboding that they would prove 
to be prophetic. At last a rumour that the 
girl was ill and had gone down to Beau- 
clerc Villa for change of air, stimulated 
him into a resolution of seeking an invita- 
tion to the place of her retreat. With this 
view he intercepted Aunt Ethel on her 
daily journey to Chancery Lane to see her 
solicitor. Being anxious to deceive her 
into thinking the meeting to be altogether 
due to accident he pretended not to see 
her, and stared in another direction. Now, 
by an unfortunate chance, there happened 
to be a very showily dressed girl in that 
quarter, who believing the look to be di- 
rected to her, warmly reciprocated it. Aunt 
Ethel noticing the glance, immediately 
closely cross-questioned Harcourt regard- 
ing his knowledge of this objectionable 
young person, upon which he blushed, and 
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got SO confused and contradicted himself so 
often that the suspicions which his strange 
conduct had already evoked became eon- 
firmed, and the old lady was hurrying off 
in virtuous indignation, without bidding him 
"good-bye, good-bye, good-bye,-' when she 
discovered such anliety and distress painted 
on his countenance that her heart was 
softened. She asked him what was the 
matter, was he unwell. He replied that he 
was "quite well thank you," but he had 
heard, from Lady Lancaster York's porter, 
that dear Beatrice was so ill that she had 
been obliged to go down to Beauelerc Villa 
for change of air. Aunt Ethel, touched by 
the genuide sympathy evinced by the words 
and manner, after looking round to assure 
herself that there were no eaves droppei*s 
near, replied, in a confidential tone : " The 
fact is, between ourselves, Beatrice has been 
taking too much cream in her tea, and the 
result is that her complexion has got a little 
yellow, and not liking to show herself in 
society at a disadvantage, she has gone 
down to us to stay until she gets clear again; 
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Don't be alarmed— she's not exactly ill, only 
a little yellow — tendency to jaundice, you 
know, you know, you know. But keep this 
secret, secret, secret." 

"Dear Beatrice!" faltered Harcourt, turn- 
ing away to hide the tears which trembled 
on his eyelids. " I have not seen her since 
she was fourteen. I shall never see her 
again I know — it would be too much happi- 
ness." 

>' If you want to see her, why don't you 
go down to Beauclerc Villa — go down to-day, 
and stay until to-morrow — aye, or until the 
day after, if you like— or for three days— 
or even a week — even a week, a week, a 
week," repeated the old lady, glowing with 
hospitality. " Yes, you may stay a week, a 
week, a week." But if yon must come up 
to-morrow, you might bring mea paper entitled 
'Memorandum of Agreement between Ethel 
Beauclerc, Spinster, on the one part, and 
* * * ' which you will find * * * " 

Harcourt promised not to forget, and after 
some further conversation during which 
Aunt Ethel vehemently declared that she 
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knew nothing about the paragraph in the 

M- g P 1, they parted in Chancery 

Lane. FeeHng the necessity of providing 
himself with subjects of conversation which 
Beatrice would understand, and take an 
interest in, and remembering Hautville's 
advice, Harcourt purchased the "Racing 
Calendar," and several back files of " Bell's 
Life, "with the intention of reading them up 
in the train. He also resolved to find out 
the "Corner," with the intention of ascertain- 
ing the latest betting on the Derby, which 
information he had been assured would be 
very acceptable to Beatrice. It was not 
until he was coming out of a West End hair 
dresser's, where he had been getting his 
hair curled, with a view to conquest, that he 
remembered having forgotten to ask where 
the " Corner" was. It struck him, however, 
that a policeman would know, and meeting 
one near Piccadilly he made the enquiry. 

"What corner?" ask^d the municipal 
functionary, with a threatening aspect, think- 
ing perhaps that he was being chaffed. 

Not liking to appear a fool by admitting 
that he did not know what corner he was 
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looking for, Harcourt faltered, " The comer 
of London Bridge," and being recommended 
by the policeman to take a cab as the way 
was long, nervously acquiesced, and in a 
minute was whirling towards London Bridge, 
though his business lay in the West End. 
The cabman having been charged by the 
policeman to proceed to the comer of London 
Bridge with his fare, Harcourt, afraid of 
being set down as a fool who did not know 
his own mind, was ashamed to discharge the 
man before the bridge was reached. Thu& 
he was ' obliged to buy the new hat, boots, 
and gloves, required to match the newly 
curled hair in the City, instead of at a West 
End emporium, as he had intended, and, sls 
iil-luck would have it, was detected in the 
act by Annesly, who was disgusted and 
horrified beyond measure. 

By the time our hero had got himself up 
for conquest, the hour, had nearly arrived 
for the departure of the Brighton mail, and 
he hurried to the terminus and took his 
ticket. The prospect of meeting dear 
Beatrice in a few hours— such a very short 
time-7-reduced him to a state of shyness, 
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nervous apprehension, and vacillation, ap- 
proaching imbecility. His longing to go 
was combated by his fear of going. One 
moment he would enter a carriage resolved 
to go, the next he would get out again 
resolved not to go. Then, bitterly reproach- 
ing himself, he would say " this is contemp- 
tible weakness, Fred Harcourt — make an 
effort Fred Harcourt — you are not wanting 
in moral courage when you choose to exert 
yourself, so make an effort." Then he 
would make an effort, and in a spasm of 
moral courage get in again. Then his 
courage would fade away, and he would get 
out again, and stand wavering on the step, 
casting furtive glances round to see if any 
body was observing his extraordinary con- 
duct. As the moment fixed for the departure 
of the train approached, the conflict between 
his love and his shyness grew fiercer, but 
the battle was so equally contested that 
victory seemed to incline to neither side. 
Harcourt remained with one leg on the 
platform and one on the step of the carriage 
he had selected, in a state of hopeless vacil- 
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lation. The bell rang. A strange thrill 
ran through his frame. He had not made 
up his mind what course to pursue, nor was 
there the smallest chance of his making it 
up. He heard the noise of slamming doors 
and clicking keys, announcing that the last 
moment had arrived. The thrill before 
alluded to increased to a feeling of intense 
physical pleasure, amounting to a nervous 
spasm. Such a feeling he had experienced 
before more than once, on occasions whea 
his fate seemed to turn upon the making up 
his mind in a few minutes. 

" Are you going by this train, sir?" asked 
the guard in surly tones, "if so you had 
better look sharp — time's up." 

Harcourt only smiled idiotically in reply. 
The guard taking this to signify assent, 
examined the ticket, and finding it all right, 
caught the procrastinating passenger by the 
• shoulder and thrust him into the carriage by 
main force, slammed the door fiercely, turned 
the key crossly, whistled energetically, threw 
up his arms wildly — off dashed the train. 

The conflict of emotions which agitated 
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the nervous lover during the journey cannot 
be adequately described: rapturous anticipa- 
tions mingled with gloomy forebodings ; shy 
hopes, with nervous fears ; bashful wishes 
and modest longings, with painful shrinkings 
and fear of fruition. Strange were thq alter- 
nations of elevation and depression. At the 
commencement of the journey the train went 
all too slow ; towards the end, all too fast. 
Would she drive the pony phaeton over to 
the station herself as Di had done; or would 
she remain at home, and send Thomas and 
the Brougham. As the Brighton Terminus 
was approached, the fond heart beat so 
violently that the case grew sick and dizzy. 
The train shrieked — dashed through the 
tunnel under the South Downs — heeled 
over on a curve — hammered noisily over a 
bridge — rushed screaming into Brighton. 
Beatrice and the phaeton were not in waiting; 
but Thomas and the brougham were. 
Wishing to make a friend for himself, 
Harcourt gave Thomas a "tip" of five 
shillings, and the coachman in return en- 
couraged and patronized the weak young 
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man. Crack went the whip: the thoro'bred 
cocked its tail, pricked its ears, shook its 
mane^ and throwing its knees up to its nose 
stepped proudly away from the terminus, 
and in an incredibly short time pranced up 
to the handsome Ionic Portico which adorned 
the entrance to Beauclerc Villa. 

Beatrice, urged possibly by curiosity, 
advanced into the hall to meet her cousin. 
Their hands met. 

For many years Harcourt had longed for 
this moment. His imagination had never 
tired picturing the first meeting under every 
conceivable combination of circumstances 
favorable and unfavorable, always the face 
of the beautiful phantom of his fancy had 
worn an expression of welcome. And now 
the substance was before him, one pretty 
foot tapping impatiently a brilliant blue 
encaustic tile, looking a something which 
certainly was not a welcome. Long ago, 
when she was a child, Beatrice had liked 
Harcourt and used to kiss him, and climb 
upon his knees, and get him to carry her 
about in his arms, and at a later date she 
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had liked him still, and flirted with him, and 
now poor Fred could hardly bring himself 
to credit that all the old kindly feeling was 
gone, and still clung to the belief that early 
impressions can never be completely erased 
from a woman's mind, and that she cannot 
help liking a httle those who like her. All 
the old feeling was gone, and its place was 
occupied by something colder than indiffer- 
ence. She had learned to despise him. 
" What can I do with him?' she said to 
Tiney, on learning that Harcourt was coming. 
"What can I do with him, Tiny? The 
labour of entertaining him will fall upon me, 
and what can I do with him? He never 
has a word to say for himself, and I will 
have to do all the talking, and take him 
about after me like a tame poodle. He has 
not as much sense as a poodle — not half as 
much sense as a King Charles — not a 
quarter as much sense as you. Tiny. Has 
he. Tiny?" 

Tiny barked a negative. 

It was about half an hour after this con^ 
versation had taken place that the long 
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parted cousins met. As Harcourt gazed at 
the exquisite mouth which in happier days 
had often been pressed to his, he felt an 
almost irresistible impulse to snatch a cousinly 
salute — at that moment he would have given 
the whole of his property on Inaccessible 
Island for one touch of the lips which so 
falsely were expressing their gratification at 
his arrival, but he dare n6t now claim the 
sweet privilege which had so often been 
smilingly accorded. His courage was frozen 
by the coldness of her manner. 

" Aunt Maud is confined to her room by 
a head ache, and so I suppose I shall be 
obliged to submit to dine with you tSte-d-tSte. 
I feel greatly embarassed by the prospect of 
such a compromising situation," said Beatrice 
to Harcourt, with great gravity, while waiting 
for the gong to sound for dinner — " greatly 
embarrassed, indeed. Don't I, Tiny?" 

Harcourt knew she was quizzing, and 
feeling much hurt, sighed deeply. 

" Look here, now," said the exasperated 
belle — " don't roar — I hate a roarer — of all 
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* kinds of unsoundness roaring is the worst. 
Look pleasant." 

The shy lover was completely taken aback 
by this extraordinary attack, and losing all 
control over the muscles of his mouth, looked 
as if he were about to cry. At this critical 
moment, Jones fortunately sounded the 
gong, and throwing the drawing-room door 
wide open, discovered himself dressed as a 
butler. He gazed searchingly at Harcourt 
to discover if that weak individual was 
foolish enough to confound him with the 
man Thomas who had acted as coachman 
that day. Failing to discover any signs of 
insulting recognition, he retired behind the 
door with an expression of satisfaction and 
relief 

That man must be a muff indeed, who 
being Ute-d-Mte with a lovely girl at a well 
furnished dinner table can think of nothing 
to say to her. Tongues are usually loosed 
by the first glass of champagne, restraint 
vanishes altogether with the second, and a 
thousand tender thoughts are suggested by 
the third. So Harcourt had said when the 
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gong rang for dinner, flattering himself that 
he would have no difficulty in sustaining a 
brilliant conversation on sporting matters, — 
no difficulty in talking " Racing Calendar** 
and '' Bell's Life," without a check, from the 
first course to the desert. Yet when the 
cloth was removed, and Beatrice rose to 
retire, he had not said a word, being still 
engaged in thinking how he could best begin 
the spirited conversation in which he had 
resolved to distinguish himself 

" I suppose I must follow the rule which 
commands the ladies to leave the gentlemen 
to their wine after dinner," said Beatrice, as 
she curtsied herself out of the room. " Alas ! 
that convention should drive me from your 
delightful society. No — no — you mustn't 
come into the drawing-room for a long time, 
as that would be unconventional, and com- 
promising, and make people talk." 

Harcourt was much flattered by this 
injunction, and sat sipping his wine exclaim- 
ing aloud every now and then, " How afiable 
she is? How good-natured? What a wife 
she would make?" until he thought the con- 
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ventional time had elapsed. When he 
entered the drawing-room, Beatrice wasr 
sitting on a chair, placed between the sofa 
and the round table and close to both, 
working by the light of a small lamp. 
Heaven only knows where her thoughts 
were. Perhaps they were pleasant and she 
did not like the train to be disturbed, for 
she looked up as Fred entered with a look 
of unmistakeable annoyance. 

Harcourt seated himself beside her on the 
edge of the adjoining sofa, and endeavoured 
to get possession of her hand, but she 
stiffened the arm so as to baffle the feeble 
pull of the bashful lover. Inspired by the 
old nursery maxim, '• If at once you don't 
Succeed, try again," Fred again tried to draw 
the desiderated member towards him, and 
again found the arm as rigid as if the joints 
were iron, and rusted in their sockets 
When this attempt had been made and 
resisted a third time, Beatrice feeling bored 
by the situation, ordered tea to be brought, 
resolving to send her incubus to bed the 
moment the meal was concluded. Rendered 
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desperate by the prospect of the oppor- 
tunity slipping away unimproved, the incubus 
resolved to propose before the servant re- 
appeared with the tray, and was going to 
fish for the unwilling hand again, when the 
brilliant idea flashed across the mental 
horizon, that it would be well before pro- 
ceeding further with the manipulations of 
love, to bring the lady back to those dear 
times when she was not wont to be so coy. 
Accordingly he began, 

" Do you remember the day when I" — 
" No, I don't," interrupted Beatrice, who 
guessed from the tender manner with which 
the interrogatory was being delivered, that 
certain reminiscences of a disagreeable 
nature were about to be brought upon the 
tapis. She did not like to be reminded of 
the time when she had condescended to 
coquette with the incubus. The contem- 
plation of the possibiUty of that unpleasant 
fact transpiring made her miserable. To be 
"chaffed" about a "fella" so very slow, 
would be humbling in the extreme, and 
would cause her to lose caste as a fast young 
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lady. These old memories made her angry 
with herself, and caused her to hate the con- 
temptible being who evoked them. 

"But you have not heard what I was 
going to say. Do you remember the day 
when you" — 

"No I don't," said Beatrix, cutting the 
speaker short again — " I am sure I don't, so 
there is no use in your going on." 

Resolving to persevere at all hazards, and 
thinking, perhaps, that a new form of the 
interrogatory might meet with a more 
favorable reception, Fred went on, 

" Surely you must recollect the time when 
we — 

" I have forgotten it — quite forgotten it, I 
pledge you my word. It is very stupid of 
you to persist in going on, when it must be 
evident to you that nothing you can say will 
recall it to my memory." 

" But do listen to me — perhaps you may 
not have forgotten it — Do you remember 
the day when you were fourteen, and F — 

" Gracious me, that is a long time ago. I 
could not remember so far back," 
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"But"— 

" But it is useless proceeding, I tell you, 
I never remember any thing for more than 
twenty-four hours.'' 

"But do let me try if I cannot refresh 
your memory — let me recall all the circum- 
stances of that never-to-be-forgotten hour. 
We were out on a fisliing excursion, and 
being anxious to cross the stream you pro- 
posed that I should carry you" — 

" The event never occurred — I never did 
such a thing." 

" I assure you, you did," continued Fred 
earnestly. 

" I assure you, you are dreaming." 

" You won't listen to me. I asked if you 
remembered the time you used to put your 
arms round my neck and" — 

" Good heavens, the man has gone quite 
mad ! I put my arms round his neck 
indeed.^ I knew you were dreaming. I 
never did such a thing, I protest. If you 
expect to make me remember any passage of 
that kind, I can assure you the task is quite 
hopeless." Beatrice had been trying to make 
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Tiny think that the tail of the coat of her 
incubus was a cat, by surreptitiously shak- 
ing with her pretty foot that article, and 
pushing the dog towards it, but now she 
started, assumed an attitude of listening, 
the half-amused, half-angry air left her 
countenance, and was replaced by one of 
alarm. ^^ Be quiet, sir," she sibilated, 
*^let go my hand, and don't spoon any 
more. They have come home, and if that 
wretch, cousin Hal, knew what was in the 
wind, I would never hear the end of it — 
why he would think nothing of chaffing me 
before a room-full. Hush ! What is the 
ridiculous fellow saying ?" 

She placed her pretty hand upon the 
mouth of her companion as a signal for 
silence, when a voice in the next room — 
the voice of Hautville — ^was heard relating 
the anecdote which forms the subject of 
the next chapter. 
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THE MAGIC OP HEMP. 

Even the least imaginative sometimes 
indulge in aerial castle building, and 
there are many to whom it forms the whole 
of happiness they know : — The imfavoured 
lover in his solitary hours of reverie, giving 
reins to his fancy, meets his mistress by 
moonlight alone in some shady grove, pro- 
poses, is accepted, and perambulates the 
leafy paradise with his arm round the waist 
of his new made fiancSe and her hand in 
his. In imagination the faded belle again 
excites murmurs of admiration in ad- 
miring crowds; the despairing spinster 
of a certain age comes down from the 
shelf to receive an offer of matrimony; 
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the miser discovers a new treasure as large 
as that revealed by Aladdin's lamp; the 
tuft hunter walks arm and arm down 
Piccadilly with a duke; the rich parvenu 
with a mania for a peerage receives the title 
he covets. The old man travels back to the 
triumphs of his youth, the triumphs of his 
ambition, and the triumphs of his love. 
There are a few green, spots in his memory 
to which he returns again and again, one 
perhaps more favoured than the rest where 
he would be content to live for ever. But 
how dim are all the pictures drawn by his 
imagination compared with the reality, with 
the real scenes, and how correspondingly 
feeble are the pleasurable sensations evoked 
compared with the moments when the young 
blood was coursing with lightning speed 
through his veins, and his senses were keen, 
and his feelings fresh. How often must he 
wish for the wand of an enchanter to place 
him once more fresh, vigorous, trembling 
with all the old emotion, in the midst of the 
scenes which he so feebly imagines! And 
how often must the unfavoured lover wish 
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for this magical wand, and the briefless 
barrister, and the luckless politician, and the 
dethroned monarch, and the faded belle, and 
the despairing spinster, and all the other 
dreamers to whom we have alluded. How 
few are the moments of real happiness which 
are scattered even through a long life, and 
how short the joyful minutes of fruition! 
How seldom are we sufficiently happy to 
turn neither looks of regret to the past, nor 
of desire to the future; and when this does 
occur how much is our pleasure lessened by 
the knowledge that a certain inexorable 
policeman, named Time, will keep us moving, 
force us forward from our oasis into the 
bleak and inhospitable desert to battle with 
barren sands, perhaps, for the rest of our 
life* We may with good fortune, reach 
another oasis, but how long will be the 
interval, how dreary the way, how terrible 
the dangers we must encounter, and how 
often must we throw ourselves down to die 
when the delusions of the mirage, repeated 
again and again, deprive us of hope, causing 
ua to believe that we have left the only 
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green spot in the Sahara behind us. We 
are one moment looking back, like Lot's 
wife, wishing that we might have been per- 
mitted to spend the remainder of our days 
in our last resting place; the next, longing 
to be suddenly transported to the scene 
towards which we hope that we are travelling, 
and which imagination has tinted with the 
rosy colours of the future. We call for the 
aid of some mighty magician to waft us, in- 
sensibly, with the speed of thought, over the 
dreary and seemingly interminable waste to 
the verdant Eden which we pine for ; but 
call hopelessly, little dreaming that the 
magician is at our elbow, and only waits to 
be properly invoked to accord us our wish. 

Yes, there is an Enchanter who has power 
not only to conjure up desired scenes but 
also so to stimulate the faded senses and 
feelings as to produce an emotion, a thrill of 
delight, a sense of enjoyment which nature 
unassisted could never elicit; the heart will re- 
spond to the phantoms — for the scenes which 
rise like an enchantment are nothing more: 
mere spectral illusions but having all the 
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appearance of reality — with an ecstatic sym- 
pathy which it would never give to nature, 
the shadow will transcend the substance, the 
ideal the real; and the time spent in this 
Elysium will seem years or eternity, although 
measured by the clock it may be only 
minutes or hours. By the influence of this 
potential sorcerer, life may be rendered an 
endless paradise, instead of a weary journey 
where the houses of entertainment are few 
and far between. The sojourner is happy 
enough to live in the present — too happy to 
think either of the past or the future. But 
though he may remain stationary in any 
situation he pleases, he may also, at pleasure, 
go forward, or retrace his steps. 

The name of this magician is Hemp. 

In the sunny East, Hemp is known as 
" The Assuager of Sorrow," as " The Cem- 
enter of Friendship,'' as " The Increaser of 
Pleasure," and as " The Exciter of Love.'' 

The Hindoo without his " Churrus" would 
be as miserable as the lover without his mis- 
tress. While under its influence he is happy 
— pre-eminently happy, full of "heart-felt 
raptures," "bliss beyond compare." "If 
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Heaven a draught of beaTenly pleasure 
spare, one cordial in this melancholy vale,'* 
it is " Churrus." " Life were vile, a tedions 
circle of unjoyous days, with senseless hurry 
filled distasteful wretched" without Churrus. 
Churrus brings with it "sweetness, soft 
cares, transporting joys, that make the poor 
account of life complete and lifts man to the 
gods." Neither vow, nor bond, nor space, 
can fetter Hemp : where it impresses^ pre- 
cepts are as naught ; where it inflames, 
" how coldly those impediments stand forth 
of Wealth, of Filial Fear, Law, Kindred, 
Fame." It wars against both sense and 
shame, " sweetening in the suffering pangs 
it bears the bitter of all forces, shocks and 
fears." The subject of the drug becomes 
for the time completely dominated by the 
suggestions of the moment, drawn from ex- 
ternal sources, and thus may be led into 
actions altogether at variance with his cha- 
racter, disposition, and the general tenor of 
bis life. Thus the flinty-hearted man will 
dhed tears of sympathy upon being told a 
tale of sorrow ; the miser will give his whole 
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hoard of gold upon being solicited by a 
beggar ; the ambitious man will resign his 
chance of a crown to gratify the caprice of 
the hour ; the absolute monarch, of auto- 
cratic and tyrannic habits, will grant his 
subjects a constitution ; the constant lover 
of a score of years will change his faith in as 
many seconds ; the cruel sovereign will 
pardon the subjects who have conspired 
against his life ; and the humane king will 
perpetrate the most appalling barbarities, 
capriciously immolate thousands of his sub- 
jects, taxing his invention for means to render 
their tortures more excruciating and to pro- 
long their sufferings. Again and again have 
hecatombs been exacted by the demon of 
Hemp — of the truth of this statement the 
history of the East furnishes us with a thou- 
sand examples. It is probable that many of 
the capricious deeds of cruelty, which seemed 
like madness, done by the Emperor Theo- 
dore of Abyssinia, were executed while that 
sable monarch was in the cannabinic ec- 
stacy. During the ecstacy, seconds seem 
to the patient weeks or years, and hours 
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eternity ; so that a person who thinks^ life 
too short, has but to resort to this drug to 
increase his span, as far as his senses are 
cpncerned, inimitably. This curious error 
of perception with regard to timej is accom- 
panied with other errors with regard to 
space. All the senses are magnified a thou- 
sand fold, and all the feelings, emotions, and 
ideas increased in proportion. As " the 
Assuager of sorrow," its powers are some- 
thing wonderful. " When vexed by cares 
and harrassed by distress, the storms of 
fortune chill the soul with dread," a dose of 
Hemp will " lull thy weeping sorrows to re- 
pose.'' This secret was known to that 
beauty, who, thirty centuries ago, was 
hatched, like a cocatrice, from an egg, to 
bring all kinds of calamities upon her friends 
and country. It is said that she obtained 
the Nephentes (pi^TrepBis) from a woman 
of Egyptian Thebes. Homer describes its 
efiects when administered to Ulysses in the 
house of Menelaus. 

As " The Exciter of Love," the influence 
of Hemp is not less marvellous : 
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"A meltiDg fondness o'er the bosom 
steals. He who hath loved not quick does 
learn to love, and makes his heart a spirit ; 
while he who knows that tender mystery 
doth love the more." Only those who have 
experienced the sensation can imagine " what 
charms unutterably felt" attend the hempen 
ecstacy. " With sweet enchantment to the 
soul it steals, and bears it to Elysium's happy 
groves." 

The use of Hemp for the purpose of ex- 
citing a pleasing delirium is of considerable 
antiquity. Herodotus mentions that the 
Scythians produced an ecstacy by inhaling 
the vapour given off by the seeds when 
thrown upon red-hot stones, during which 
they uttered cries of exultation. In Eng- 
land, at the present day. Hemp is used as a 
narcotic, antispasmodic, and anodyne, and it 
forms an ingredient in that popular patent 
medicine, chlorodyne. Let us hope that the 
patentee does not draw his supply from 
Nepaul, for there the drug is collected in a 
singular and what consumers must regard 
as a very disagreeable way. The Collectors 
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in a state of nudity run backwards and for- 
wards through the hemp plantations, brush- 
ing their bodies against the plants ; the 
resin which is remarkably adhesive sticks to 
their skin, from which it is subsequently 
scraped off, forming the " Churrus " of com- 
merce. Sometimes the collectors are good 
enough to wear leather aprons ; but this 
practice. Doctor Mackinnon states, is by 
no means universal ; probably only being 
adopted in those districts where the residents 
happen to be particularly fastidious and 
squeamish. When the resin is collected 
with the hand it is styled " Momea," or 
" waxen churrus," and bears a higher price 
than that which is scraped off the skins of 
the Coolies ; though it is said the flavour is 
deficient The taste of the resin, which is 
supposed to be the active principle of the 
plant, is warm, bitter, acid, and balsamic. 
The odour is fragrant, and developed by 
heat. 

In three forms, those of Gunjai, Bang, and 
Churrus, this intoxicating drug is to be found 
in the Calcutta bazaars. Gunjai is the dried 
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plant which has flowered, and from which 
the resin has not been removed. It is sold 
in bundles about two feet long and three 
inches in diameter, each containing twenty- 
four plants. The stems are of a grayish 
or greenish brown colour, and of the size of 
the fingers. In this form it is much used 
for smoking. Bang, Subjee, or Sidee, con- 
sists of the larger leaves or capsules without 
the stalks. The concreted resinous exuda- 
tion from the leaves, slender stems, and 
flowers, is called^'churrus. The Haschish of 
the Arabs consists of the tops and tender 
parts of the plant collected after inflores- 
cence. The Hemp eater uses the drug in 
many forms: sometimes he contents himself 
with rubbing the plant up with water, some- 
times he forms it into an electuary, some- 
times he takes pills of the solid resin. But 
a more favourite mode of using it is to 
extract the active principle by some fatty 
matter (generally butter or oil) by which an 
oleaginous solution, or fatty extract is obtain- 
ed which will preserve its intoxicating power 
for years. It is usually mixed up with other 
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ingredients, and taken in the form of an 
electuary, confection, or pastile. The Ma- 
joon used at Calcutta, the Mapouchari em- 
ployed at Cairo, and the Dawamese of the 
Arabs are preparations of this kind. 

The first symptoms of cannabinic or hemp 
ecstacy, are a feeling of exhilaration,increased 
flow of the imagination, increased acuteness 
of the senses, enlarged sympathy or increased 
susceptibility of the feelings, impairment of 
the volitional control over the current of the 
thoughts, which have a tendency to become 
dominated by external impressions. At this 
stage the patient can, if he pleases, retard or 
even in some cases, shake off completely the 
influence which is paralysing his will and 
reducing him to the state of an automaton 
worked by outward suggestions. If he 
neglects to seize the opportunity, and the 
dose has been strong enough, he passes into 
the second stage of the ecstacy. This is 
characterised by a reeling gait, dilated pupil, 
suspension of volitional control over the 
order of the thoughts, the emotional con- 
dition of the patient being completely under 

L 
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the control of external impressions. He be- 
comes grave or gay, silent, or talkative, ac^ 
cording to the suggestions of his surround- 
ings. His senses present him with exag- 
gerated impressions, and his feelings and all 
his ideas become, if we may use the term, 
hyperbolical. He laughs boisterously when 
formerly he would only smile, and cries 
pitiously when formerly he would only look 
gr^ve. He proposes marriage to the woman 
whom a few hours before he has described 
as " a good-looking girl, but not in my style/' 
and embraces as bosom friends the persons 
with whom he has only a bowing acquaint- 
ance. He becomes the victim of extraor- 
dinary errors of perception with regard to 
time and space ; seconds seem weeks, mi- 
nutes, years ; and hours, eternity ; feet seem 
miles, and miles distances too great for com- 
putation. Phantasmata, or spectral illusions, 
of all kinds appear. The physical objects 
present suggest ideas which assume form 
and substance to the eye. A roll of tobacco 
becomes the pyramid of Cheops, with tier on 
tier of sandstone courses stretching up to 
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the sky. A carpet with a flowery pattern 
starts into a blossoming Eden, with real 
plants, real shrubs, real trees, and real birds 
of Paradise playing among the branches- 
real to the eye. A woman of very moderate 
personal attractions becomes an houri, bloom- 
ing with the charms of Paradise — with an 
ideal beauty which fills him with rapture, 
and brings him grovelling to her feet to wor- 
ship and adore. And so on : an infinite 
variety of transformation, of metamorphoses, 
astonishes, bewilders, charms, and deludes 
the intoxicated man. A person present, 
perhaps throws down his stick and tells the 
subject of Hemp that the piece of wood is a 
serpent. Immediately the visionary sees the 
object assume the anguinal form. It wriggles, 
hisses, and he is overcome with terror. Or 
the subject of Hemp enters a room said to 
be haunted, and so surely as he knows the 
story, does the ghost appear to him with all 
the traditional accessories. The character 
of his dreams, in fact, can be predetermined 
by such an arrangement of sensory impres- 
sions as is likely to modify them, and these 
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may affect the course of his thoughts evea 
when the sensations may not be recognised 
by the mind of the dreamer as proceeding 
from external objects. If the dose have 
been very large, the patient passes into the 
third stage of this strange disorder — into the 
state of catalepsy. 

The Hempen ecstasy is a disorder of the 
cerebro-spinal system. A state exactly simi- 
lar to it is frequently induced in nervous 
impressible people by fright, excitement, su- 
perstitious awe, or intense emotion of any 
kind. This is the secret of the so-called 
electro-biology mesmerism, and so forth ; 
and of ghost-seeing, spectral funerals, and the 
various forms of phantasmatic phenometia. 
The disorder is sometimes epidemic. The 
Vampire epidemic, the Wehrwolf epidemic, 
and the various religious epidemics, including 
the witch disorder and daemonolatica, were 
physiologically identical with hempen ecstasy. 

I have said that the character of the 
dreams of cannabinic ecstacy may be pre- 
determined by such an arrangemfent of sen- 
sory impressions as is likely to modify them. 
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Of this circumstance the crafty Turk takes 
advantage when he wishes to be translated 
pro tern, to the Moslem Paradise, with its 
attendant houris. — Mons. Moreau writes : 
" It is in the midst of the harem, surrounded 
by their beautiful and numerous wives, under 
the charm of music and the dance performed 
by the graceful almees,'that the Turks enjoy 
the intoxicating Dawamese, and with the aid 
of superstition they find themselves almost 
transported to the scene of the numberless 
marvels which the Prophet has collected in 
this Paradise." 

It is now time to reveal the manner in 
which Miss Diana Beauclerc made Lord 
Plantagenet propose by the administration 
of a philter of Cannabis Indica. 

Diana purchased some extract of Indian 
hemp at a druggist ; not for the purpose of 
using it on Plantagenet, she said to herself, 
but merely to see what it was like. Never- 
theless, though she repudiated with indigna- 
tion the accusation brought against her by 
conscience, in her secret soul — far down in 
her heart — there was a prescience that a 
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time would come when her hand would 
administer the philter to her procrastinating 
admirer. The possession of this potent drug 
gave her a delightful sense of power, such as 
the sorcerer feels when he grasps his magical 
wand. As her mind grew familiar with the 
idea, so her reluctance to imitate the artful 
stratagem of the charmless female of the 
East grew less. Again and again she asked 
herself how other girls would act if they 
were in her place, and the answer always 
was: avail themselves of the services of the 
hempen enchanter. She grew to look upon 
the shrinking of her better nature, the admo- 
nitions of her still breathing conscience, in 
the light of silly and weak scruples. Be- 
viewing her past life, she laid the blame of 
her ill success in husband-hunting on the 
chairman of the mammoth. Her name had 
been coupled with his in a hundred lying 
stories, and through his means, her prospects 
—once so bright— irretrievably ruined. He 
had caused her to waste upon him all her 
youth. He had obtained from her, under 
false pretences, the major part of her time, 
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attentions, besides sweet privileges which 
she never would have granted had she not 
thought he meant matrimony. Under these 
circumstances, she thought that she was 
justified in invoking the assistance of thr.t 
powerful magician Hemp. Besides, Plan- 
tagenet was old aud getting infirm, and 
wanted some careful person who imderstood 
his ways to take care of him, and of his 
house, and of his afiairs. A woman can 
always reason herself into believing that that 
which she wishes to do is the very best and 
kindest thing that can be done under the 
circumstances. Diana at last worked herself 
up into a state in which she was persuaded 
that to drug her lover with a view to spur 
him into an immediate proposal, was a com- 
mendable action. Opportunities she had 
many, but for a considerable time fear of 
being found out acted as a deterrent. 

At Beauclerc Villa, one evening, shortly 
after coffee had been served, Plantagenet 
found a strange feeling, such as he had never 
experienced before, of exhilaration and in- 
tense happiness creeping over him, and a 
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desire to move about, and dance, and laugh^ 
and shout, and commit other extravagances. 
The stoop left his shoulders, his figure 
became erect and firm, his gait elastic. He 
looked and felt a quarter of a century 
younger. He felt endowed with the phy- 
sical strength of a Hercules, and the mtel- 
lectual vigour of an Apollo. He moved 
without exertion, seeming to float on ether ; 
his limbs felt like feathers, things visible 
indeed but destitute of weight. His soul 
seemed to emancipate itself from his body — 
to shake off its corporeal fetters and mingle 
with the universe, [see note,] pervading all 
space, omnipresent, omniscient, omnipotent. 
The flow of ideas was wonderfully rapid, the 
text being illustrated by beautiful images ; 
so that each conception appeared a gorgeous 
picture instead of a bald or abstract thought. 
The thrills which ran through his nervous 
system became more rapid and fierce, accom- 
panied by sensations which steeped his whole 
soul in unutterable rapture. The room 
shone with a glorious light, the air showed 
the gorgeous tints of the rainbow, and every 
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thing seemed to glitter and sparkle like sun- 
beams reflected from a bed of diamonds. 
The furniture, re-upholstered with the pris- 
matic colours, appeared fit to grace an en- 
chanted palace, or the abode of a fairy queen. 
The spectator of all this magnificence felt 
happy bejrond expression, possessed by a 
delicious joy which caused all his papillae to 
tingle — he felt a nervous spasm of pleasure 
iu each of the millions upon millions of little 
nerves which distribute themselves over the 
body to form the sense of touch. 

Diana sat down to the piano. The in- 
strument seemed to Plantagenet to sound 
like a celestial organ, the fulness of the tone 
of which would seem to indicate that it was 
at least as large as the dome of St. Paul's. 
The voice of the songstress fell upon his ear 
like the celestial strains of an innumerable 
choir of seraphims. The music shook him 
like peaJs of thunder. Even his own voice 
seemed so loud that he hardly dared, to 
speak, fearing to shatter the walls around 
him, or to cause himself to burst like an ex- 
plosive bomb [see note.] He seemed to 
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float in an ocean of sound. All his senses 
were equally exaggerated : the bouquet of 
violets which Diana wore in her bosom 
floated him in an ocean of perfume. When 
in the exuberance of his spirits, while rest- 
lessly pacing the room, he made a little 
jump, he felt like a bird soaring in the air, 
and it seemed to him many hours before 
coming down. Every step he took seemed 
to lift him miles from the ground and to 
carry him leagues forward, yet it seemed to 
him that he was a year walking from one 
end of the room to the other. Minutes ex- 
panded into years, hours into eternity. 

" Diana," he said, in utter bewilderment. 
" Is this paradise ? Can I have died with- 
out knowing it ? Can I have been trans- 
ported to the regions of the blest without 
being conscious at the moment of dissolution. 
It must be so, for this is not Earth, it is 
Heaven. The forms I see are familiar, but 
they shine with a beauty which is not tei^ 
restial, and evoke in me feelings which I 
have never felt before, and which are too 
glorious to be mundane. It must be so — 
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It must be that a beneficent Providence 
surrounds the emancipated spirit in the 
celestial sphere with the images which were 
dear to him on earth, so that memory can 
never evoke a regret for those from whom 
be is for a time parted. The form which I 
address, indeed resembles that of Diana 
Beauclerc, but it is Diana etherialised — 
Diana shining with a preternatural — a celes- 
tial loveliness. Earth never produced such 
exquisite beauty. It is an angel in her form, 
and thus do I fall down and worship.'' 

He threw himself at her feet and kissed 
the hem of her garment. 

The girl was now in a state bordering on 
hysterics, agitated by two fears : a fear for 
her victim and a fear for herself. He might 
be seized by some of those alarming symp- 
toms which follow an overdose of the drug, 
he might be attacked with catalepsy, he 
might even succumb — his life might be 
sacrificed, and then she would be a mur- 
deress. Or, again, her aunt might insist on 
sending for Doctor Abernethy, and the acute 
old man could not fail to recognise the symp- 
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toms of hempen delirium. The dilated 
pupil, the reeling gait, the occasional convul- 
sive irrepressible laughter, the strange exag- 
geration of all the senses, of the feelings, and 
of the ideas ; the errors of perception with 
regard to time and space, the gorgeous phan- 
tasms ; the emotional condition entirely 
under the control of external impressions ; 
the mind veering like a weathercock with 
every breath of external suggestion ; the 
countenance combining the expressions of a 
satyr and of a bacchante : all these pheno- 
mena too plainly told their own tale — to a 
medical man they would plainly spell out 
cannabinic ecstacy. What would she not 
have given to be able to pierce the future, 
to know how the affair would end. And all 
this risk had been incurred for nothing, for 
a proposal from a man in such a far advanced 
state of intoxication would of course be 
valueless. All she had intended to do was 
to produce that tender yielding mood which 
is the first stage of Hempen ecstacy, and 
which is so similar to that state of mind 
which the love-stricken man feels when he 
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is with his mistress, that even a skilful 
pathologist could not say which was the fruit 
of a natural passion, and which the illegiti- 
mate offspring of a love philter; and now by 
some unhappy accident, cannabinic intoxica- 
tion in its most exaggerated form had been 
produced. By some accident it must have 
been, for she had given him nearly as large 
a dose before and it had no effect. The 
solution of the mystery was that the other 
doses had been giving after a full meal ; the 
present after long abstinence. If Plan tagen et 
learned from Abemethy that his drunkenness 
had been caused by Indian hemp, the warn- 
ing which had jocularly been given him by 
Norton could not fail to recur to his mind : 
he would remember that he had been warned 
to beware lest Diana should practise upon 
him the artifice of the charmless female of 
the East. 

The course of ideas of a person under the 
influence of hemp may be broken by the 
slightest cause ; so completely is he under 
the influence of external impressions that no 
sooner is a new object presented to his eye, 
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or a new impression to any of his senses, 
than a new set of ideas are born which fill 
his soul to the exclusion of the old. Thus : 
while his gaze is upon a woman he admires, 
his soul is filled with thoughts of love ; if it 
be turned to a friend, the passion changes to 
friendship ; if to an enemy, to furious anger; 
and these transitions are as sudden as they 
are complete — the passion vanishes so soon 
as the object which inspired it is removed 
from the sight. 

The noise produced by the opening of the 
door caused Plantagenet to start up from his 
kneeling posture and turn his back upon the 
object of his adoration. — ^Hi ! — presto ! — ab- 
sorbing love was changed to equally absorb- 
ing friendship, for he was confronted by the 
image or personification of the calmer pas- 
sion in the person of Aunt Ethel. She had 
seen him upon his knees, she concluded that 
he had at last declared his intentions, and 
' her face beamed with the intensely amicable 
feelings which the aunt of a marriageable 
niece naturally feels when she believes an 
eligible parti to be on the point of asking for 
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permission to have the honour of becoming 
her nephew-in-law. 

'' My dear, dear, dear old friend," said 
Plantagenet, taking both her hands in his, 
and tenderly pressing them against his 
bosom, " I cannot find words to express the 
intensity of my regard for you. There are 
moments of exuberant happiness when the 
affections cannot be silent, when the tongue 
must speak or the heart will burst This is 
one of them — I love you. Do not blush — 
it is . as a friend. The sentiment of which I 
boast is the pure love of friendship, unadul- 
terated by a single less worthy — unalloyed 
by a single less holy thought. Friendship, 
mysterious cement of the soul, sweetener of 
life, and solder of society for thee alone I 
live : 

** Celestial happiness! Whene'-er sbe stoops 
^* To visit earth one shrine the goddess finds, 

'' And one alone to make her sweet amends 
•* For absent heaven ; — the bosom of a friend." 

Suiting the action to the words, the poor 
hemp-stricken man clasped the ancient maid 
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to bis heart, to her intense dismay, the 
spinster being entirely unaccustomed to such 
demonstrations of affection from the male 
sex. A shrill treble bark now intimated 
that Tiny was present and did not approve 
of the liberties which were being taken with 
his mistress, and a set of grinning teeth pro- 
claimed that he was prepared, if necessary, 
to mterfere, and avenge them. Overflowing 
with friendship for everybody and every- 
thing, and probably not observing the mena- 
cing attitude of the animal, or fancying it 
was a canine smile, Plantagenet attempted 
to establish amicable relations with the vici- 
ous little brute, but his overtures were re- 
jected, and upon being persisted in, his hand 
was severely bitten by the surly misanthro- 
pist. Friendship instantly changed into furi- 
ous passion, and poor little Tiny would pro- 
bably have paid for his temerity with his life 
if Diana had not rushed to the rescue, ex- 
claiming, " Love me, love my dog." Love 
once more becoming lord of all, the peer fell 
upon his knees and poured out his passion 
in a rhapsody. At first Aunt Ethel thought 
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he was suflfering from vinous excess, but 
soon noticing symptoms widely differing 
from ordinary drunkenness, and believing 
that the unhappy man had been stricken 
with insanity, she proposed to send for 
Doctor Abemethy. To this Diana strongly 
objected ; Plantagenet had taken too much 
wine, she said, that was all. The best 
course would be to coax him to go to bed 
and sleep off the effects of the stimulant. 
It would be well to conceal his state even 
from the servants. She would undertake 
to manage him herself without assistance 
if the servants were kept out of the way ; 
any inconvenience which she might suffer 
by doing so would be more than counter- 
balanced by the prevention of an expose. 
Accordingly she had the inebriated noble- 
man conveyed to bed, and sat by him the 
greater part of the night, in the fear that 
catalepsy might make its appearance ; in 
which case she resolved to call in medical 
aid, regardless of consequences. Her agony 
was intense while she sat through the long 
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hours of the night counting the minutes, 
and wishing for day, and at intervals rais- 
ing the arm of the patient to ascertain if 
any of the symptoms of the apprehended 
disorder were making their appearance, 
and it was with feelings of intense relief 
that she watched each time the member 
fall back into the recumbent position. 

By the time Plantagenet had slept off the 
fumes of the philter, the sun of another day 
was Hearing the meridian. He tried to recall 
the events of the previous evening, but every 
thing which occiured after he had taken the 
evening coffee seemed conftised and like a 
dream. He could not remember coming to 
bed, but he did remember opening his eyes 
several times in bed, to find an angel in 
white, a radiant vision of loveliness, watch- 
ing him, and that every time he spoke to 
it, it vanished. This he said to himself 
could have been but a waking dream, and the 
figure a sensorial illusion. He remembered 
sufficient to conclude that he had been in- 
toxicated, that the brandy and water which 
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he had taken after dinner had heen shaken 
up into violent action by the motion of 
walking into the drawing-room to coffee. 
And yet he had not taken more than his 
usual allowance, and, stranger still, the un- 
pleasant phenomena which succeed the state 
of vinous excess were absent ; his head was 
not aching, his tongue was not furred, hi3 
appetite was not gone, his nervous system 
was not done up. On the contrary he never 
felt better in his life, and was as hungry 
as a hawk. He felt so humbled by his 
position, so ashamed to meet the ladies after 
what had happened, that he was meditating 
a secret escape from the house, when a 
timid' tap sounded on the door. Permission 
being given to enter, Diana made her 
appearance, looking flushed and confused, 
and bearing a small salver on which smoked 
a cup of coffee. With an air of filial tender- 
ness, she approached the bed, and addressing 
the occupant by the title of " dear granny," 
a term which she often found a convenient 
cover for breaches of conventional propriety, 
said that not hearing him stirring, although 
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it was twelve o'clock, and he was not usually 
a late riser, she feared he might be ill, and 
came to enquire. 

Shortly after Plantagenet had finished his 
coflfee, and while he was dressing, he felt the 
same strange feeling of exhilaration and 
insense happiness stealing over him which 
had heralded his fit of intoxication on the 
previous night, and upon joining Diana in 
the garden, he felt as if he was walking on 
air. He described his feelings to the girl, 
who laughingly said, if it were aught else 
than the invigorating effects of the breezes 
of the Downs, (which had already so much 
improved his appetite) and the freedom from 
the cares attending the management of the 
Mammoth, it must be enchantment. The 
other replied that she had hit the mark, he 
was spell bound, and the spell had been 
cast by her. The guilty conscience of the 
girl caused her to flush, and then to become 
deadly pale. Her lip quivered while she 
enquired what spell he meant. 

" What spell," cried the enamoured peer, 
" what spell could I mean but the spell of 
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beauty — all powerful beauty, which * makes 
the cunning artless, tames the rude, subdues 
the haughty, shakes the undaunted soul, yea, 
puts a bridle in the lion's mouth and leads 
him forth as a domestic cur,' as Shakespeare 
observes." 

" I hate the language of hyperbolic compli- 
ment, my lord," returned the girl, shrugging 
her fair shoulders with affected anger. " I 
hate people who say what they don't mean. 
I don't believe I have power to influence 
you in the least." 

This led to a rhapsodical declaration of 
ardent affection, but no offer of matrimony. 
The desires of the hemp-stricken are never 
prospective. They think only of the enjoy- 
ment of the moment, and in their wildest 
dreams never build upon the future, unless 
it is directly suggested to them from without. 
All Plantagenet's wishes now seemed to 
centre upon obtaining a kiss from the full 
red lips of the fair being by his side, who 
decked with the charms of fantasia now em- 
bodied his ideal of loveliness. 

A person under the influence of haschish 
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is carried along by the slightest impulse. 
What would be nothing more than a passing 
wish in the nonnal state of the body, becomes 
exalted into a fierce and irrepressible longing, 
a passion, a monomania, a frenzied desire, 
an object for which a king might sacrifice 
his crown. To kiss Diana now seemed to 
Plantagenet the pinnacle of bliss. Paradise 
had taken up its abode in those coral curves, 
which when osculation is on the tapis must 
not be called a mouth. The idea of touching 
them sent a strange thrill through his whole 
frame, which never before had by it been ex- 
perienced. The remembrance that he had 
pressed them a hundred times under the 
playful plea of being a grandfather without 
experiencing a tithe of the sensations which 
now merely looking upon them evoked, filled 
him with wonder. How could he have been 
so insensible, he asked himself. Then it 
dawned upon him that the solution of the 
mystery must be, that now he loved, and 
that before he did not. Every moment the 
girl seemed to him to grow in beauty, her 
lips to become more ravishingly plump, and 
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soft, and red, and tempting ; her nose les^ 
retrousse^ her face more perfectly oval, and 
her hair to partake more of the nature of 
sunshine ; every moment the philter wa9 
developing fresh phantom beauties. 

Diana, seeing that her hempen potion 
had rendered the subject completely under 
the sway of external suggestions, proceeded 
to guide him to a proposal. In reply to his 
earnest pleadings for a chaste salute, she said 
that never never would she grant the privilege 
to any man, except it might be one to whom 
she was engaged. Upon being reminded 
that often before had she granted the favour 
to the present suitor, she left the blame on 
Aunt Ethel, and added that the circum- 
stances were different. She had indeed, as 
he observed, foolishly done so, but only play- 
fully in his character of a grandfather, and 
before her friends, and with their sanction. 
It was one thing to let him kiss her openly, 
it was another to let him do so clandestinely. 
The first argued a conscious innocence — a 
sincere belief that there was nothing wrong 
in the action ; the last a conscious guilt. It 
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was one thing to let him kiss her in frohc— 
in jest — it was another thing to let him do 
so in earnest. It was one thing to let him 
kiss her with protestations of friendship, of 
paternal regard upon his lips ; it was another 
thing to let him do so while they uttered 
protestations of an entirely different char- 
acter. The establishment of an amicable 
relationship might be urged as an apology 
for the first; the establishment of no kind 
of relationship, save that of the fiance^ 
ought to be listened to as an apology 
for the second. If she did at one time think 
that there was nothing wrong in a kiss from 
such an old old friend, her views were now 
altered — she had found reasons to change 
her mind, but what those reasons were she 
declined to state. If she had been indis- 
creet, the blame was Aunt Ethel's — all Aunt 
Ethel's. It was very wrong of Aunt Ethel 
to sanction those familiarities in a man who, 
although an old friend, was no kind of 
relation. " And yet I must not blame the 
good old soul," she continued, " for I know 
that her complaisance arose altogether out 
of a delusion — a foolish delusion." 
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Like a ship in the hands of a skilful 
pilot, Plantagenet luflfed up to the winds 
of matrimony, and with hempen sails 
filled with external suggestion was ranning 
into the port of proposal, when Diana dis- 
covered her mamma approaching, and ran 
off to warn that meddling lady that the 
interference of a third party at this cri- 
tical moment would be inopportune. Im- 
mediately after, by an unfortimate chance, 
Aimt Ethel enter the arbour, and under 
the influence of the Love Philter, Plan- 
tagenet proposed and was accepted. The 
dismay and rage of poor Diana when upon 
her return she discovered what had hap- 
pened, evades description ; that another 
should reap where she had sowed, and that 
other person her own aimt, seemed to her 
a fi^ud of the basest and most imnatural 
description. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE TRIUMPHS OF ARSENIC. 

The voice ceased, and Beatrice was in 
the act of liberating the mouth of her com- 
panion, when the sound of her own name 
induced her to change her intention. 

" Speak lower," observed some one, 
" Beatrice Howard is in the next room 
spooning with cousin Fred ; I saw, through 
the chinks of the shutters^ the amorous 
youth squeezing her hand. Poor Bea- 
trice ! I regret to say that" * * *. The 
speaker lowered his tone, and several words 
were lost. When his voice again became 
audible he was saying: ^'Orfila maintains 
that the taste is acrid. Doctor Christison 
asserts that it is sweetish, while others 
affirm that it has no taste at all. 
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readily be surmised that where doctors can- 
not even agree upon the taste of the mineral 
they will quarrel still more fiercely over its 
physiological effects — over the phenomena 
which follows its internal administration. 
For instance there are those that deny that 
arsenic taken internally gives to the eyes the 
lustre of the diamond, to the figure the 
rounded contour of the sculptured Venus, 
to the skin the softness of velvet, the white- 
ness of alabaster, and that exquisite dia- 
phenity which permits the blue veins to be 
seen meandering beneath the snow. In the 
face of conclusive evidence, these sceptics 
reject the views of Doctor Von Tschudi, 
and even ridicule Mr. Johnson, [See Pareira's 
Materia Medica]. But if the evidence of 
the learned German, and of the poetical 
chemist, required to be strengthened — which 
it does not — if their views required further 
confirmation — which they do not — the case 
of my fair cousin would supply all that was 
wanting — arsenic, and arsenic alone could 
produce such preternatural beauty — such 
physical perfection. 
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In searching for a parallel to the extra- 
ordinary triumphs of the charms of Miss 
Beatrice Howard, I am obliged to go very 
far back in the history of the world. Not 
for three thousand years has anything been 
known to equal the amative tempest which 
her loveliness has caused to blow in the 
hearts of the noble .and illustrious bachelors 
who have congregated for the season at the 
Court of Fashion annually held in the West 
End of London — not since the days of that 
all-conquering beauty, whose charms set 
nearlv the whole of the civilised world in a 
blaze, involving in war nearly four score of 
kingdoms, Greeks, Assyrians, and Ethiopians, 
bringing into conflict upwards of two hundred 
thousand men, damming up the rivers with 
the dead, causing the destruction of her 
principal lovers, and finally the destruction 
of her destructive self. Helen, during the 
zenith of her unwedded beauty, had no less 
than twenty-eight personages — twenty-eight 
illustrious princes — simultaneously sighing 
to carry her off. Beatrice has a host of 
less elevated, but still noble, admirers, 
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raoging in rank from a duke to a baron, 
with a number of smaller fry, simultaneously 
groaning. Part of this popularity is due to an 
accident. While dancing with Colonel P — e 
she came to grief, the gallant officer falling 
heavily upon her. There are few situations 
so likely to extinguish a belle as a contre- 
temp of this kind, for a girl, be she ever so 
beautiful, loses her power to attract upon 
becoming ridiculous, and a young lady 
sprawling upon the floor of a ball room, with 
her partner on top of her, and other unlucky 
pairs, too absorbed in the dance or moving 
with too great velocity to be able to stop in 
time, every moment adding to the confused 
heap, as if they were all playing a game of 
sacks on the mill, occupies a situation so 
absurd that few people can help smiling 
even though they feel for the embarrassment 
and mortification of the fallen, while the ill- 
natured laugh outright, and treasure up the 
incident for future mischief. 

A loud and ill-bred titter ran round the 
room, although it was a court ball and 
Royalty was present. But the good luck of 
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Miss Beatrice failed her not, that which 
would have destroyed the prospects of 
another only served to improve hers. The 
very violence of the fall was her salvation, 
by enlisting the sympathies of an august 
personage whose kindness of heart is pro- 
verbial. This lady noticing the catastrophe, 
sent to enquire if Miss Howard was hurt, 
and subsequently ordered a chair to be 
placed beside herself for the reception of the 
shaken belle; which proud position the 
beauty occupied during the remainder of the 
evening. 

It is a sad reflection that the possession 
of absolute power has a hardening influence 
which never fails in time to turn the hearts 
of rulers to stone, no matter how tender 
they may have been at the commencement 
of the indurating process, rendering them 
unfeeling, cruel, and unprincipled. The 
result is the same whether the empire be 
physical or moral: whether the sceptre be 
wielded by a territorial sovereign or a queen 
of hearts. As instances of its effects upon 
territorial sovereigns, I may mention Caligula, 
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Claudius, Nero, and Domitian, all virtuous 
and humane men when they began to reign, 
and subsequently monsters of cruelty. The 
hardening influence of power upon the 
nature of that queen of hearts Miss Beatrice 
Howard, was not less remarkable than in 
the cases of the wearers of the Eoman 
imperial purple. At the commencement of 
her reign, she used to be affected to tears 
by the lamentable stories of those who pro- 
fessed that they were dying for her. Yet in 
a year we find her laughing at their agonies, 
heartlessly telling the moribunds that she 
did not care whether they died for her or 
not; and even by her conduct endeavouring 
to increase the malady to which they were 
succumbing. Where shall we find a parallel 
to this cruelty? "We must go back to the 
reign of Caligula for it — to the monarch 
who hearing that a devoted follower had 
said he would die for him, humorously took 
the poor wretch at his word, and ordered him 
to be thrown over the ramparts. Like 
Domitian, whose favourite pastime was 
catching flies and sticking them through 
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with a bodkin in order that he might enjoy 
their dying contortions, Beatrice spent a 
great portion of her time in catching the 
butterflies of fashion and sticking them 
through with her glances, taking a pleasure 
in listening to their expiring buzz. Like 
Commodus, who seldom went out to walk 
without cutting a subject asunder in the 
streets, partly to try his own strength, which 
was extraordinary, and partly for the fun of 
seeing the entrails drop out, JBeatrice often 
cuts a devoted follower dead in public places, 
and out of mere sport and wantonness com- 
mits many other barbarities equally horrible. 

Lady Lancaster York kept no carriage, 
preferring those old fashioned conveyances 
known as sedan chairs. In a sedan chair 
therefore, Beatrice was obliged to go about 
to the balls. But that which had at first 
been a source of mortification — for of course 
she would have preferred to travel in a 
handsomely appointed carriage drawn by a 
pair of high stepping horses — ultimately 
became a source of splendid triupaph. Two 
young nobles on the eve of a great ball con- 
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ceived the brilliant idea of ejecting the chair- 
men and carrying the belle themselves. 
The idea once started became epidemic : 
from that night forth the girl went about in 
a triumphant sedan borne by the flower of 
the peerage. J Earls, marquises, and dukes 
might nightly be seen fighting and hustling 
each other to get between the shafts. Bea- 
trice was as much perplexed by the numbers 
of candidates for the honour of bearing her, 
as had been poor King Tyndarus by the 
multifarious applications of the illustrious 
persons who wished to carry off his daughter. 
She could not prefer two without offending 
all the rest ; and unfortunately the way out 
of the difficulty which was suggested by the 
sagacious Ulysses to the persecuted king of 
Sparta was not open to her, the illustrious 
persons who exhibited such an ardent desire 
to chair her to balls not having yet proposed 
to carry her to the church. Do not my 
friend, doubt the truth of these details, or 
think them to be exaggerated ; I had them 
from the best authority — I had them — why 
should I disguise the fact ? — I had them 
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from the lips of the young lady herself. 
She condescended yesterday to give me an 
account of the manner in which her noble 
admirers nightly sue for the honour of bear- 
ing her. One says : Ah! Miss Howard won't 
you allow me to carry you this night ? 
Another says : Ah Miss Howard it is not 
his turn : I have not had the honour for 
several nights. While they are pushing 
each other about, a third fella lifts the 
handles. There is a rush to dislodge him. 
I am see-sawed up and down, one moment 
thrown forward upon my face, and the 
next backward upon my chignon, which 
is deranged, and sometimes my hair comes 
down. Then the chair, perhaps, assumes 
the position of the leaning tower of Pisa, 
causing me to fear that it may topple over 
altogether, and finally it comes down with 
a thump which shakes me terribly. This 
occurs again and again before it can be 
settled who are to be the bearers. 

Since the night upon which an illustrious 
personage [the same who first brought her 
into notice by asking who's that lovely girl?" 
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did her the honour to take the fore-shafts of 
her sedan to bear her across a square or 
court-yard in an illustrious building, there is, 
Miss Ada Carleton observes, no standing 
her, the airs which she gives herself are so 
amazing. She moves about with a majesty 
of deportment, and a superb hauteur befitting 
an empress, and while chattering like a 
parrot, she tosses her head now on the one 
side and now on the other in the manner 
which characterises the vocal utterings of 
that proud and beautiful bird. And although 
she does not with brazen tongue unceasingly 
proclaim her beauty like Aunt Ethel's edu- 
cated cock-a-too, every look, every gesture 
eloquently, although silently, reiterate "pretty 
Beatrice, pretty Beatrice," as if those were 
the only words in their vocabulary. Her 
old friends proclaim that she is changed — not 
that she cuts them — sometimes she even 
seems glad to see them — but that her 
manner has grown artificial, that her face 
wears an expression of discontent, and that 
in her doings-not in her sayings— symptoms 
sometimes appear which prove that the 
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indurating process which set in in her heart 
from the moment the personage enquired 
"Who's that lovely etc/' is complete — 
that the organ is now as hard as marble and 
quite as destitute of feeling. 

Thus you see, my dear Carlyon, that each 
of the young ladies, whom we have been 
discussing has obtained the object of her 
ambition: Diana has forced a proposal from 
Plantagenet, while Beatrix, with a more 
soaring ambition, has compelled an illustrious 
personage to her feet — truly has Doctor 
Johnston said: "From the influence of Hemp 
and Arsenic no heart is secure — by their 
assistance no affection unattainable." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE MAGIC OF IMAGINATION — SINGULAR CASES 

OF SPECTRAL ILLUSION HARCOURT WIT- 

; NESSES AN ASTOUNDING TRANSFORMATION. 

It was with great difficulty that Beatrice, 
who was of a singularly passionate disposi- 
tion, could control her rising wrath so far 
as to hear to an end the calumnious tales 
which were being narrated in the adjoin- 
ing apartment by her cousin Henry ; but 
now that a smothered laugh, and the sound 
of retreating voices indicated that the 
young man was escaping, she cast off the 
bridle from her emotion, expressing her 
resentment in terms so fierce as to frighten 
her companion. A pair of foils were hang- 
ing over the mantel-shelf; these she took 
down, and hurriedly broke off the points* 
" I could forgive him," she said, " for as- 
serting that my beauty has its origin in 
other sources besides youth and health 
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The Doctor glanced at the patient, and 
then turning abruptly to Harcourt, fixed 
upon him a pair of piercing black eyes, 
which gleamed with strange meaning. The 
object of this unwavering gaze grew nervous 
and confused, and at last said, with a white 
and quivering lip which belied his words, 
" Fear not to tell me, I have courage to bear 
the worst — I see it in your face: there is no 
hope — she is dying." 

'' I pray to God,*' returned the other 
earnestly, " that it may be so — I pray that 
she may soon leave you, and that you may 
never see her again." 

Harcourt made no reply : the mystery was 
about to be divulged, the circumstances 
which seemed extraordinary to be explained; 
but terror had usurped the place of curiosity. 
The words, " I hope to God it may be so — I 
pray you may never see her again," rang in 
his ear like the death-knell of his dearest 
hopes. What had she done? Had she 
been false to him? Did the Doctor recog- 
nise her as some notoriously bad character, or 
perhaps a murderess. He would not believe 
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any charge, no matter what evidence might 
be brought against her — the whole world 
might condemn her, yet he would have faith 
in her still; 

"Mr. Harcourt," commenced the phy- 
sician, when some brandy had been brought, 
to be used as a stimulant if such were 
necessary, " have you lately been suf- 
fering" from any mental anxiety, has your 
nervous system received any great shock?" 

" It has,'* said the other, feeling very sick 
when he saw the drift of the other's obser- 
vations. 

" Might I ask if you are Mr. Harcourt of 
Kelpy Villa?" 

" I am that unfortunate person." 

" Do not be frightened at that which I 
am going to tell you — there is no cause 
for alarm — change of air and scene will 
doubtless restore the tone of the nervous 
system — take a glass of brandy — courage 
man, courage — it is nothing — merely that 
the figure you see upon the bed is" — he 
paused to place his finger upon the other's 
pulse. 
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A fearful idea flashed across the unhappy 
husband, and that which had been mysterious 
became no longer so: the attempts of the 
carman and waiter to walk over Bianca — their 
amusement when he spoke of his wife — Ah! 
it was too plain! " Go on," he said, vainly 
endeavouring to master the quivering muscles; 
" the figure is " 

" I see you guess the truth : there is no 
person on the bed; the figure you see is no 
more than a sensorial illusion/' 

His darling wife a phantom, invisible, 
intangible, inaudible to everyone but himself, 
a mere creation of the imagination, liable at 
any moment to fade away, or suddenly dis- 
appear like the baseless fabric of a dream. 
Was it any wonder that reason for a moment 
tottered on its throne — his ideas seemed to 
lose their coherence — he feared that he 
was going mad. Then the same feeling 
which he had experienced once before at 
Bianca 's grave came upon him, the Doctor 
seemed to be going far away, and his 
voice to come faintly from a distance. By 
a powerful effort of the will the reeling 
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senses were steadied, and the irapending 
syncope averted, the figure of the Doctor 
became again distinct, and the voice audible. 
But the figure of the phantom continued 
dim and shadowy. He touched it and it 
grew clear again, but the outlines seemed 
fainter and more ethereal than those ' of 
corporeal beings. 

The Doctor administered another glass of 
brandy to his patient, and then inquired 
when the apparition first appeared, if it were 
constantly present, if any difference could 
be detected between it and real persons, and 
so forth. 

"Does it menace insanity?" asked Har- 
court, in a low voice. 

'' If the phantom be cultivated, and 
cherished," returned the other significantly, 
in the same low tone, " it will in many con- 
stitutions be the means of inducing that 
dreadful disorder." 

"Is it a dangerous malady?" 

" Not if taken in time, and the patient has 
sufficient moral courage to second the efforts 
of the physician to cure him. If the phan- 
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toms are of a pleasant character, the prog- 
nosis is favourable ; if of a horrible character 
unfavourable. They are generally of a 
pleasant character at first; sometimes so 
pleasant that the patient cherishes them, the 
disease then takes firm root, the phantoms 
change to awful forms, and the sufferer is 
worried or frightened into lunacy or death. 
When taken in time, however, the malady 
seldom fails to yield to appropriate moral 
and physical remedies. I may instance the 
case of Mons. Nicolai, the celebrated book- 
seller of Berlin. It is recorded in the journal 
of the Philosophical Society of Berlin, the 
account having been furnished by the patient 
himself, who was a man of letters as well as 
of books. The case created a great sensa- 
tion at the time. Subsequently every one 
who assumed Demonology as a subject, the 
learned Doctor Ferrier of Manchester, the 
acute Doctor Gregory, and the learned and 
acute Sir Walter Scott, added to the fame 
of the haunted man, as he was called, by 
noticing him in their works. His illness 
arose from a series of depressing events 
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which happened to him in the year 1791, 
and from the neglect of a course of periodical 
bleeding which he had been accustomed to 
observe. This state of health brought on 
the disposition to see phantasmata, who 
visited; or it may be more properly said 
frequented (Scott observes) the apartments 
of the learned bookseller, presenting crowds 
of persons who moved and acted before him, 
nay, even spoke to and addressed him. 
These phantoms afforded nothing unpleasant 
to the imagination of the visionary either in 
sight or expression, and the patient was 
possessed of too much firmness to be other- 
wise affected by their presence than with a 
spirit of curiosity, as he remained convinced 
from the beginning to the end of the dis- 
order, that these singular effects were merely 
symptoms of the state of his health, and did 
not in any other respect regard them as a 
subject of apprehension. The detailed ac- 
count of the case, read before the Academy 
of Sciences at Berlin in 1799, is very inter- 
esting. The first attack of the disorder 
occurred on the First of January 1791. It 
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commenced with the appearance of a figure 
resembling his eldest son standing within a 
few yards of him. His wife was in the 
room, and he called her attention to it, but 
she saw it not. It remained visible for a 
few minutes only. In the evening it came 
when Nicolai was alone, and followed him 
into his wife's presence, where it was joined 
by six other apparitions who moved about in 
a matter of fact way as if they felt quite at 
home. So matters went on, day after day 
the phantoms held a levee in Nicolai's room; 
some of them were the representatives of 
persons living, some of persons dead, some 
of persons he knew, some of persons he 
never saw in his life. Occasionally animals 
presented themselves, horses, dogs, cats, 
birds, and such like. At first these appari- 
tions took little notice of him, walking about 
like people on a promenade, and conversing 
exclusively with themselves; but at the end 
of a week they became more friendly, and 
commenced to talk to him, they inquired 
after his health, and sympathised with 
his suflferings. They were, however, most 
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sociable when he was alone, being rather stiff 
and silent before strangers, but they occasion- 
ally mingled in the conversation when others 
were by, and he could detect no difference 
between their voices and those of real 
persons. The phantoms continued to visit 
him from the 24th of February to the 20th 
of April, and at last he became so accustomed 
to them that he found amusement in watch- 
ing their proceedings, and ceased to be 
rendered uneasy by their presence. Nicolai 
was in good bodily health, no physical dis- 
turbance accompanied the spectral visits, but 
the doctors well knowing the danger of 
allowing these visits to continue, resolved 
upon leeching him. At the time the leeches 
were put on the phantoms were promenading 
about the room in great numbers, and with 
much vigour and vivacity; but gradually — 
they became languid in their motions, and 
paler in colour. So they continued to droop 
and fade, until their forms, mixing with the 
air, could no longer be distinguished. They 
never returned. 

" In the foregoing case the disorder evi- 
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dently arose from plethora. A somewhat 
similar one is furnished by Dr. Gregory of 
Edinburgh. The patient, a person of rank, 
was haunted by a phantom hag. At the 
hour of six precisely every evening she 
entered his room, with a frowning and in- 
censed countenance, rushed upon him, mut- 
tering something of which he could never 
discover the purport, and then struck him 
such a severe blow with her staff that he fell 
from his chair in a swoon which was of 
longer or shorter duration. Sometimes the 
patient locked his door, nevertheless it 
seemed to fly wide open at the appointed 
hour. Doctor Gregory proposed to sit with 
the patient during the hour of the visitation. 
He did so and the door was locked as usual 
At the hour of six precisely, the haunted 
man cried out, ' The door flies open — the 
hag comes again — she rushes upon me — she 
she raises her staff' — with these words he 
dropped back in his chair in a swoon, in the ' 
way he had himself described. The dis- 
order in this case arose from indigestion and 
a tendency to apoplexy. 
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" In another case the patient was haunted 
by a white mouse, which tormented her by 
running about her person in the manner of 
those which you see with Italian organ 
boys. 

" A remarkable feature in this strange dis- 
order is that, as the malady progresses, the 
phantoms from time to time change their 
shape, the change always being for the 
worse, until at last they appear in a form so 
horrible that the patient is frightened into 
the grave. 

" This is well illustrated in a case of phan- 
tasmataesis (as the malady is called) related 
to Sir Walter Scott by an eminent physician. 
The subject or patient occupied a position 
high in a particular department of the law, 
and was a man of unusual steadiness, sound 
sense, and integrity. The first symptom of 
his disorder was the appearance of a large 
cat visible only to himself. At the end of 
about three months the cat left him, and the 
apparition of a gentleman usher, arrayed in a 
court dress, with bag and sword, tamboured 
waistcoat and chapeau-bras, took its place? 
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gliding beside him ' like the ghost of Beau 
Nash,' and whether in his own house or in 
another, ascended the stairs before him, as if 
to announce him in the drawing-room, and 
at some times appeared to mingle with the 
company. This freak of the fancy did not 
produce much impression on the patient, 
though it led him to entertain doubts of the 
nature of his disorder, and alarm for the 
effect it might produce upon his intellect. 
But this modification of his disease also had 
its appointed duration. After a few months 
the phantom of the gentleman usher was 
seen no more, but was succeeded by one 
horrible to the sight, and distressing to the 
imagination, being no other than the image 
of death itself — the apparition of a skeleton. 
Alone or in company the presence of the 
phantom never quitted him. It was at this 
time that the sufferer first called in the 
doctor who related the case to Sir Walter. 
^ My case is a singular one,' said the poor 
man, ' I am haunted by an apparition, a 
skeleton, to the actual existence of which I 
give no credit.' But so painful and abhorrent 
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is the presence of the persecuting vision that 
my reason is totally inadequate to combat 
the effects of my morbid imagination, and I 
am sensible I am dying a wasted victim to 
an imaginary disease. In vain I tell myself 
a hundred times over that it is no reality but 
merely an image summoned up by the 
morbid acuteness of my own excited imagi- 
nation. What avail such reflections, while 
the emblem at once and presage of mortality 
is ever before my eyes, and while I feel my- 
self, though in fancy only, the companion of 
a phantom representing a ghostly inhabitant 
of the grave even while I yet breathe on earth. 
Science, philosophy, even religion has no cure 
'for such a disorder, and I feel too surely that 
I shall die a victim to this melancholy disease, 
although I have no belief whatever in the . 
reality of the phantoms which it places 
before me. The sequel is sad : the physician 
had not been called in in time — the malady 
had taken too firm root to yield to remedies 
either physical or moral, the patient sunk 
into deeper and deeper dejection, and died 
in the same distress of mind in which he had 
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spent the latter months of his life, and his 
case, remarks the narrator, is a melancholy 
instance of the power of imagination to kill 
the body, even when its fantastic terrors 
cannot overcome the intellect. 

" Another characteristic case of phantas- 
mataesis is that of Her Von Backso. This 
poor fellow was haunted by the apparition 
of a negro boy who struck him first on one 
side then on the other. Backso knew the 
dwarf was nothing more than a sensorial 
illusion, nevertheless he would sometimes 
get so enraged as to try to knock the thing 
down, upon which an animated combat 
would ensue. At the end of about four 
months, the dwarf turned into a horrible 
brown hairy monster, with a man's body, and 
an owl's head. 

" In cases where the mental malady is not 
comphcated by any physical disorder, it can 
frequently be instantaneously banished by a 
moral remedy : If the physician can by any 
artifice succeed in invoking to his aid the 
superstition of the patient — if he can bring 
into play the Faith and Imagination — if he 
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can induce the state of Expectant Attention 
— an instantaneous perfect and permanent 
cure will be the result. A remarkable in- 
stance of this occurred the other day in 
Stratford-on-Avon. It was reported in a 
local paper and thence copied into all the 
London papers. I cut out and preserved 
the paragraph — I think I have it in my 
pocket-book — Yes — here it is : — 

" Warwickshire — Witchcraft Extraordi- 
nary* — For some time past a family named 
Davis, residing in Emms-court, Sheep-street, 
Stratford-on-Avon, have laboured under the 
most extraordinary delusions. They have 
persisted in a belief that visits have been 
made to them in various shapes by indivi- 
duals in a bodily form — some after the 
manner of the patron saint of Paris, who 
carried his head under his arm, ' as a gentle- 
man carries his cane ;' others have come 
down the chimney bereft of their caput, and 
when landed in the room they have gone 
through a variety of capers — seizing the 
inmates, tossing them in the air, throwing 
the furniture about the apartment, pulling 
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the bed clothes off, and playing ' such fan- 
tastic tricks' as to be absolutely incredible. 
One young girl, who happened to be an in- 
valid, and obliged to recline on a sofa, has 
declared her positive knowledge that a man 
and woman came down the chimney a few 
days since, both persons headless, and seized 
her by the body, cast her violently on the 
ground, and then tossed her into the air, 
after which they took up the sofa she had 
used, and went through a similar feat with 
it. Although Police-superintendent Richard- 
son showed that the accumulated dust around 
the legs of the furniture proved that no such 
thing could have happened, the entire family 
declared their firm conviction that the 
witches had been there, and also that the 
only way to break the spell they were under 
was to draw blood from the person whom 
they supposed to be the witch. This was, 
unfortunately, attributed to a neighbour 
named Jane Ward, who lived two doors 
away, and on Friday the man John Davis 
carried out his delusion by suddenly poun- 
cing on the poor creature, and, seizing her 
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firmly, he inflicted a frightful gash in her 
cheek, fiill three inches long. Having 
done this, the whole family felt relieved 
and assured that Hhe spell was broken,^ 
for they told the superintendent that the 
following day they all slept well and un- 
disturbed, which they had not done while 
the witch was left unexorcised. 

'^ Every scene, event, or circumstance 
which tends to concentrate the attention 
upon one theme predisposes to sensorial 
illusion, and few events are more capable 
of producing wrapt meditation than the 
death of some one with whom we have 
been intimate, especially if that intimacy 
has been marked by love or by hatred. 
Of this we have ample evidence in the re- 
cords of ghostly visitations. Propertuis 
thus describes the appearance to him of 
his mistress, with the famous beryl ring 
upon her finger, on the night of her fimeral : 

"Cynthia namqne meo visa est incnmbere fulcro » 
Mnrmnr ad extremsB nnper nnmata yIsb : 
Qamn mihi ab ineqaiis somnns penderit amaris. 
Et qnererer lecti frigida regna mei. 
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Eosdem habuit secum, quibns est elata, capillos, 
Eosdem oculos. Later! vestio adusta fnit. 
Et solitum digito beryllon adederat ignis.** 

** *Twas night, I vainly sought mine eyes to close. 
Thoughts of that funeral dread forbad repose, 
When, lo ! a shade beside my couch there stood 
Her I'd interred near Amiens' murmuring flood. 
Around the shoulders waved the flowing hair. 
Such as in life it floated, sofb and fair ; 
And, oh, as bright shone forth the lovely eyes 
As when their beams dissolved my soul to sighs. 
Bare was the breast, and marked by Are its snow ; 
Illumined all the beryl's mystic glow — 
Pale gleamed the gem as when 'twas seen caressing, 
The cheek whose hue was pallid, death confessing." 

Sir Walter Scott in his letters upon 
Demonology describes a somewhat similar 
case: — ^In North Berwick, an industrious 
man, a weaver, was married to a beautiful 
woman, who, after bearing two or three 
children, was so unfortunate as to die during 
the birth of a fourth child. The infant was 
saved, but the mother had expired in con- 
vulsions ; and as she was much disfigured 
after death, it became an opinion among her 
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gossips, that from some neglect of those who 
ought to have watched the sick woman, she 
must have been carried off by the fairies, 
and this ghastly corpse substituted in the 
place of the body. The widower paid little 
attention to these rumours, and after bitterly 
lamenting his wife for a year of mourning, 
began to think on the prudence of forming 
a new marriage, which to a poor artisan 
with so young a family, and without the 
assistance of a housewife, was a matter of 
necessity. He readily found a neighbour 
with whose good looks he was satisfied, 
whilst her character for temper seemed to 
warrant her good usage of his children. He 
proposed himself, and was accepted, and 
carried the names of the parties to the 
clergyman (called, I believe, Mr. Matthew 
Reid) for the due proclamation of bans. 
As the man had really loved his late partner, 
it is likely that this proposed decisive altera- 
tion of his condition brought back many 
reflections concerning the period of their 
union, and with these recalled the extra- 
ordinary rumours which were afloat at the 
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time of her decease, so that the whole pre- 
disposed him to the state of Expectant 
Attention, into which he eventually fell, and 
the following apparition appeared to him. 
As he lay in his bed awake, he beheld, at 
the ghostly hour of midnight, the figure of a 
female dressed in white, who entered his 
hut, stood by the side of his bed, and 
appeared to him the very likeness of his late 
wife. He conjured her to speak, and with 
astonishment heard her say, that she was 
not dead, but the unwilling captive of the 
good neighbours (the fairies). She told 
him that if all the love he once had for her 
was not entirely gone, an opportunity still 
remained of recovering her, or winning her 
back, as it was usually termed, from the 
comfortless realms of Elfland. She charged 
him* on a certain day of the ensuing week, 
that he should convene the most respectable 
housekeepers in the town, with the clergy- 
man at their head, and should disinter the 
coffin in which she was supposed to have 
been buried. Quoth the apparition, the 
clergyman is to recite certain prayers, upon 
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which I will start from the coffin, and fly 
with great speed round the church, and you 
must have the fleetest runner of the parish 
(naming a man famed for swiftness) to pursue 
me, and such a one, the smith, renowned for 
his strength, to hold me fast after I am over- 
taken ; and in that case I shall by the prayers 
of the church and the efforts of my loving 
husband and neighbours, again recover my 
station in human society. In the morning 
the poor widower was distressed with the 
recollection of his vision, but, ashamed and 
puzzled, took no measures in consequence. 
A second night the visitation was repeated. 
On the third night she appeared with a 
sorrowful and displeased countenance, up- 
braided him with want of love and affection, 
and conjured him, for the last time, to attend 
to her instructions, which if he now neglected, 
she never would have power to visit earth, 
or communicate with him again. In order 
to convince him that there was no delusion, 
he saw in his vision, that she took up the 
nursling, at whose birth she had died, and 
gave it suck ; she spilled also a drop or two 
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of her milk on the poor man's bed clothes, 
as if to assure him of the reality of that 
which he saw. 

" The next morning the terrified widower 
carried a statement of his perplexity to 
Mr. Matthew Reid, the clergyman. This 
reverend person, besides being an excellent 
divine in other respects, was at the same 
time a man of sagacity who understood the 
human passions. He did not attempt to 
combat the reality of the vision which had 
thrown his parishioner into this tribulation, 
but he contended it could be only an illusion 
of the devil. He explained to the widower, 
that no created being could have the right 
or power to imprison or detain the soul of a 
Christian — conjured him not to believe that 
his wife was otherwise disposed of than 
according to God's pleasure — assured him 
that the Protestant doctrine utterly denies 
the existence of any middle state in the 
world to come — and explained to him that 
he, as a clergyman of the church of Scotland, 
neither could nor dared authorize opening 
graves, or using the intervention of prayer 
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to sanction rites of a suspicious character. 
The poor man, confounded and perplexed 
by various feelings, asked his pastor what 
he should do. Quoth the clergyman: 'I 
will give you my best advice : get your new 
wife's consent to be married to-morrow, or 
to-day, if you can. I will take it on me to 
dispense with the rest of the bans, or to 
proclaim them three times in one day. You 
will then have a new wife, and if you think 
of the former, it will be only as of one from 
whom death has separated you, and for 
whom you may have thoughts of affection 
and sorrow, but as a saint in heaven, and 
not as a prisoner in Elfland.' The advice 
was taken and the perplexed widower had 
no more visitations from his former spouse. 

" Now, Mr. Harcourt," continued Cambell, 
" the best advice I can give you is similar to 
that which the clergyman, Mr. Matthew 
Keid, gave to his haunted parishioner: get 
married forthwith, take to yourself a second 
bride whose beauty, and grace, and wit will 
cause you to forget the charms of the first." 

Harcourt fancied (he afterwards remem- 
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bered) that Cambell while giving this prescrip- 
tion, glanced with a covert and malicious smile 
at the phantom, as if to note the effect of his 
advice in that quarter. " But, of course," he 
added, when subsequently teUing his story 
to Doctor Abemethy, " this could only have 
been a phenomenon of imagination, the 
phantom being invisible to every one but 
myself" 

It now appeared that the spectre was not 
asleep though her eyes had been closed, and 
that she had heard the suggested remedy, 
and was quite as indignant at the idea of her 
husband taking another wife, as if she had 
been a real person. Her face and bosom 
crimsoned with passion, her eyes flashed, her 
bosom heaved, and springing out of bed, she 
confronted Cambell with her hands working 
convulsively, as if they longed to clutch the 
doctor by the throat. 

"I will now tell all," she cried, so hurriedly 
as to run the words into each other — " no- 
thing shall silence me — I am no phantom, dear 
Fred, but your own wife, of flesh and blood — 
they forced me to deceive you — the cabman, 
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the people here, the servants, the landlady, 
this villain, all are in collusion — they only 
pretend not to see me, and the object of the 
deceit is—" 

" Bianca, beware !" said a deep stem voice 
close to them. 

Fred looked round, but could see nobody 
in the quarter from which the sounds came. 

The beautiful apparition became pale even 
to her lips, and bursting into tears, threw 
herself upon the bed, and hid her face on 
the pillow. 

In a moment Harcourt was beside her 
with his arms round her neck, imploring her 
to tell all, for he would protect her — the 
street was full of passengers — a word would 
bring the police — what then had she to fear. 
But her mood was changed, she pushed him, 
peevishly, away, saying she had nothing to 
tell. 

" Go away," she said — " leave me alone — 
you can do me no good — my tongue is tied 
eflfectually. You must not mind what I told 
you, for, alas, I see, T cannot conceal from 
you the fatal truth : I am nothing more than 
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a sensorial illusion — a creation of your imagi- 
nation — a wretched fantasm whom vou 
would do well to forget. Yes, go — go and 
marry some other girl who can make you 
happy — I never can. Nay, I even fear that 
my vagaries might drive you mad." 

Puzzled, helpless, muddled, with his brain 
spinning round and round, not knowing 
what to think, the haunted man turned to 
Cambell with a weak and vascillating look. 
The eminently respectable appearance of 
the physician was well calculated to inspire 
confidence in the nervous patient. 

" I observe," said the Doctor — " I gather 
from your face, that the phantom has com- 
municated to you some intelligence of a 
distressing nature. It is a characteristic of 
the disorder from which you are suffering, 
that the phantasmata when a crisis is 
approaching, usher it in by some extra- 
ordinary revelation. I am, therefore, of 
opinion, some change is about to take place 
in the form of your malady, whether favour- 
able or unfavourable I cannot say until you 
tell me the nature of the communication 
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which has surprised you. Your looks are 
full of suspicion — I gather that the phantom 
has been trying to damage me in your good 
opinion. This is also characteristic of the 
disease: the phantasmata make use of the 
most ingenuous artifices to convince the 
patient that they are real persons, and to set 
him against every one who points out their 
illusory nature, and suggests means of cure. 
Come, tell me what it said — by the by, where 
is it now? — point it out to me? — is it still on 
the bed? — put your finger on it." 

Harcourt, still suspicious, replied that 
the phantom — if it really were a phantom — 
had told him that the people in the hotel 
and the doctor himself had entered into a 
conspiracy to pretend not to see it, and was 
about to disclose the object of the plot when 
a voice from some unknown source had 
prevented the revelation by uttering the 
words " Bianca, beware." 

"How ingenious! how characteristic of 
the disease I In order to prove to you that 
it was no mere sensorial illusion, it was 
necessary for the phantom to account to you 
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for the fact that nobody saw it but yourself. 
It therefore informed you that every body is 
in league to pretend not to see it. A little 
time ago you were struck by its not eating 
anything, and it gave you as a reason that 
it was a religious mortification and that it 
wished to be canonized." 

" But why did it not make me think it 
ate?" 

" Probably, because it would be much 
easier to keep up your delusion if it did not 
do so. KecoUect if it had eaten anything, 
and the hotel bills had been sent in, charging 
only for single meals, you would have called 
up the landlady, inquired the reason of no 
charge being made for your wife's board, and 
an eclaircissement would have been brought 
about. I see suspicion in your face still, 
and as the first step towards cure is to con- 
vince the patient of the true nature of the 
visitation, painful as the subject must be, 
I call your attention to the circumstance of 
your being present when the coffin in which 
your wife was buried was exhumed, and her 
remains, sadly disfigured by fire, blackened 
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and charred — supposed to be from spon- 
taneous combustion — were exposed to view." 

Harcourt groaned. 

" The injuries were such as rendered it 
impossible the body could be resuscitated. 
Even if this had been done, the wretched 
woman must have been scarred for life. 
Yet you tell me your wife is lying upon that 
bed without a blemish upon her face. Now, 
how could that be possible without a miracle, 
and I am sure you are too wise to believe in 
the supernatural. Tour reason, therefore, 
must tell you, that which you have seen can 
be nothing but a sensorial illusion. Corrobo- 
rative evidence is not wanting: all those 
persons with whom the apparition came in 
contact by their conduct proved that it is 
invisible to them. If it were really Bianca, 
would she not have told you the history of 
her escape from the grave? Is it not a sus- 
picious circumstance that the apparition led 
you away from home where you would have 
been surrounded by friends in whose testi- 
mony you would put faith, and that it 
charged you not to ask questions relative to 
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any conduct which might seem strange in 
those with whom you were brought in con- 
tact? Surely you will not continue to allow 
your reason to offer in vain its decided testi- 
mony against the fantasy of your diseased 
imagination. I have told you that it is the 
character of the phantasmata in this disease 
to account for everything which may seem 
inconsistent with the reality of the appari- 
tion — when the Imagination and the Reason 
threaten to come in collision, the former by 
an adroit artifice evades the shock. As an 
illustration of this I may mention the case of 
Magdalena Crucia Hispana, a nun, who 
becoming smitten with demonolatria (a form 
of phantasmataesis, often accompanied with 
chorea, hysterics, epilepsy, and other dis- 
orders of the nervous system) fancied herself 
to be married to Satan. She was greatly 
astonished on learning that at the very time 
she believed herself to be roving about with 
Beelzebub, the monks alleged that she was 
attending matins, or vespers, or meals, as 
the case might be. Her reason told her 
that she could not be in two places at the 
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same time. After pondering over the mat- 
ter for some time without being able to 
find a solution of that which puzzled her, 
she referred the matter to the devil, and 
he at once accounted for her simultaneous 
occupation of two places far apart in the 
most natural way in the world. ^When 
we are roving together,' quoth the fiend, 
^ I send my servant to the cloister to take 
your dress and coul, and imitate to the life 
your countenance, behaviour in walking, 
singing, eating, praying, and all other the 
like.' 

"Such cases as these show how very 
seldom our senses are to be relied on — 
that, in fact, we can never be sure of 
anything; for we imagine we hear every- 
thing that we believe we must hear, and 
fancy we see everything that we believe 
we must see. One person's delusion pro- 
duces delusion in another, and so in a few 
seconds we often find a whole crowd seized 
with the same hallucination. 

Surely it was some one who had made 
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the subject of sensorial illusion his study 
that put forth the maxim, " Do not believe 
anything that you hear, and only half 
what you see." I never can help smiling 
when I hear a person exclaiming, '' I 3aw 
it myself; would you persuade me against 
the evidence of my senses?" or a judge 
gravely arguing that a certain event must 
have taken place because many witnesses 
of established veracity testify to having 
seen with their own eyes the deed done, 
or heard with their own ears the words 
spoken. 

Broomhall, in his Treatise on Spectres^ thus 
relates the story of the haunted nun: — 
'^ Magdalena in her tender years was 
(whether by reason of poverty or devotion 
it is uncertain) by her poor parents placed 
in the nunnery of St. Clara (which she 
afterwards re-built all anew, and en- 
dowed with a fair revenue). This Mag- 
dalena being ensnared by a devil that 
appeared to her in the form of an Ethiopj 
using many suggard and pleasurable 
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enticements with which tender years are 
most taken, began to converse very familiarly 
with him, but with most severe intermina- 
tions that, that no mortal should be made 
privy to their familiarity. She, conversing 
with the devil every day, grew more in 
knowledge than could be expected from her 
youth, and was admired of all that knew 
her stupendius knowledge,and ingenuity, 
and singular piety, which the smoothness of 
her behaviour, and the austerity of her life 
did seem to manifest. She had scarcely 
attained the age of twelve years when this 
evil spirit, taking the opportunity of bringing 
her into his full and absolute possession, 
with glorious and gilded words moved, a 
marriage betwixt them, and easily for the 
experience she had of her improvement was 
this ambitious girl persuaded to it. They 
join hands and are married. Magdalena in 
lieu of a dower, promises to be a faithful 
and complacent wife. The Ethiop on the 
other side, promises to make her a large 
dower, and that she should by reason of 
her illustrious sanctity and wisedome, bear 

X 
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great sway throughout all Spain for thirty 
years and upwards, inasmuch that she should 
excell, or at least equall the most famous 
that ever went before her. Nor would this 
lying spirit in this particular seem false, that 
so by this his bride he might deceive all 
Spain. And wheresoever they were together, 
the devil to prevent her absence being dis- 
covered sent his servant (for this Ethiop for 
the honour of his business kept his man) 
dressed up in her coul and habit to take her 
place. And the servant did imitate to the 
life her countenance, behaviour in walking, 
and all other the like. 

" * She grew in great esteem with the chief 
and noblemen of the kingdome, and obtained 
the dignity of Abbesse, all the nuns willingly 
yielding to such eminent sanctity; and enter- 
taining the business with exceeding joy, in 
that they conceited great part of the glory 
redounded to them who were her instructors. 
She was famous for many miracles, but those 
only illusory and vain fancies. In a solemn 
pomp upon a feast day, she was taken up 
into the Ayre three or four cubits high, and 
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after holding the image of the blessed child 
Jesus m her arms, making her eyes the 
sluces from whence rivers of tears issued, 
she did suddenly extend the excrescency of 
her hair unto her heels, and by degrees did 
vanish away. Hence so much was the fame 
of her sanctity spread abroad that high 
priests, emperours, kings, by their letters 
commended themselves to her prayers, and 
therefore did Charls the fifths Queen take 
great care that her son Phillip should be 
wrapped in those swathing clothes which 
Magdalene had sanctified by her prayers. 
Thirty years at the least being spent in this 
diabolicall marriage, at length in the year of 
our Lord, 1546, by God's blessing and 
favour, and not by reason of her merit, 
Magdalena returned to herself, and began to 
detest the devill, but the Ethiop taking 
grievously her apostacy, and after diverse 
manners tormenting her, she, beyond all 
expectation, freely discovered her wicked- 
ness to them whom they call the visitors of 
that order, and to them she confessed her 
sin, implored help, and was by them im- 
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prisoned. The monks now abhorring their 
Abatesse, whom for twelve years they had 
entertained, at the last they were very 
importunate that the whole manner being 
found out, Magdalene might be expelled 
from the cloister, that so those enchantments 
might cease. Neither was there any great 
punishment inflicted on her, because of her 
serious repentance and ingenuous confession ; 
and that as by her feigned and dsemonical 
sanctity she had increased the superstition 
of many, so by her true and Christian peni- 
tencey she shewed by this memorable 

example, that the fountains and floodgates 
of God's mercy are not dam*d up, or shut 
to any repentant sinners.' 

" This curious and interesting history," 
observed Cambell, "contains many points 
worthy of notice: observe the ingenious 
manner in which the diseased imagination 
of the patient accounted to her for the 
circumstance, that at the very time she 
believed herself to be entertaining the devil 
in the solitude of her chamber the monks 
bore witness to her being in another place. 
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* I sent my servant,' said the phantom, Ho 
fill your place.' This is very characteristic 
of the malady in question, the disordered 
mind seldom failing to find some plausible 
explanation for the puzzling and apparently 
contradictory circumstances which the pa- 
tient cannot fail to notice when the actions 
of his real life and his dream life are brought 
in juxtaposition. You may have observed 
this in your own case, how artfully the 
phantom, by imposing silence on you, and 
forbidding you to ask questions relative to 
anything which you thought seemed strange, 
endeavoured to prevent you discovering its 
illusory nature — tried to preserve its charac- 
ter of a real person. Another point worthy 
of notice is the miracle apparently wrought 
in Magdalena, in which she seemed to be 
lifted up into the air and gradually to dis- 
appear. Here we have a remarkable in- 
stance of the suddenness with which this 
malady can be developed in many people 
at the same time. A crowd of enthusiasts 
were gathered together, their imagination 
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being excited by the sacred music and the 
solemn mass, the state of mind known as 
Ecstatic Trance ensued, and just as the 
subjects at an Electro-biological seance see 
whatever the biologist chooses, so the be- 
lievers in Magdalena saw what she com- 
manded them to see, that peculiar mental 
state of faith with watching, known to 
physiologists as " expectant attention," 
exercises a species of volition which every 
organ, every function, every muscle, every 
nerve, every fibre obeys implicitly, and 
thus when we watch for a phenomena, ftdly 
expecting to see it, it will always appear 
to us to take place, if our faith and the 
concentration of our attention be sufficient. 
Very often we can trace the spectral illu- 
sion to a moral cause, and not unfi:equently 
we find the first visitation to have arisen 
fi:om the mind of the patient dwelling upon 
some popular superstition. Thus, in the 
days when people believed that Satan 
had power to tempt humanity in person 
sensorial illusions were rery common: 
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for the Expectation of being visited by 
phantoms predisposes to the disease. The 
malady usually developed itself in men by 
conjuring up the apparition of a beautiful 
woman, and in women by conjuring up the 
form of a handsome man. If the patient 
attacked it with some appropriate text of 
scripture, such as 'the Word was made 
Flesh,' or 'the seed of the woman shall 
bruise the serpent's head,' or made the sign 
of the cross, or sprinkled it with holy water, 
or repeated the form of exorcism prescribed 
by the Roman Catholic religion it usually 
vanished as in the following case: — 

" ' Bcethinus^ his story of a young man 
delivered from a beautiful succubus by fast- 
ing and prayer: Hector Boethius, in his 
8th book of the Elistory of Scotland, relates 
that in a small village scarce fourteen miles 
from Aberdene, there was a very beautiful 
young man made open complaint before the 
Governor of Aberdene that he was many 
months molested and troubled with a shee- 
devill, (as they call it) the handsomest that 
ever he saw, and finally when the doors 
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were shut she came to him, and with fair 
speeches tempted him, and remained with 
him until day was breaking, when she went 
away, making no noise. Now though the 
youth tried in many ways, he could by no 
means be freed from this base and great 
vexation. A prudent and devout bishop 
commands the young man immediately to 
go to some other place, and according to the 
Christian religion to conform himself to 
prayer and fasting more zealously than he 
used to do, hereby he thought the devill 
would be pat to flight from him, when he saw 
him so intent on all good works. Upon this 
wholesome counsel followed good success: 
which when the youth had religiously per- 
formed, within a few days after he was 
clearly delivered from these hobgoblins. 
So the he-devill did no longer trouble the 
woman of Navete, after her prayer and 
fasting/ 

" In this case the origin of the disorder, 
doubtless, was that the young man thought 
more of beautiful women than was good for 
him ; he probably was of poetical tempera- 
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ment and, like the Orientals, gave himself up 
to dreams of houris of ravishing beauty. 
This mischievous habit of reverie brought 
on, during the solitary hours of night, that 
state of ecstatic trance in which Imagination 
has power to incarnate the dominant idea. 
The incarnation was aided by his ignorant 
superstition that the devil had power to 
assume the human form for the purpose of 
temptation. It is evident that the good 
bishop suspected the origin of the evil, for 
he did not attempt exorcism, but ordered the 
youth to move away from a spot where the 
association of ideas would be likely to recall 
the phantom, and to pray fervently, whereby 
his mind would receive a new impression 
stronger than the old one, and to aid prayer 
by fasting. It is worthy of notice that 
fasting, solitude, and stillness, promote that 
state of mind in which the Imagination 
obtains power to rule the senses. This 
curious fact was known to the magicians or 
sorcerers of the dark ages, and they made 
use of it when they wished to work enchant- 
ments — that is by spells to conjure up phan- 
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toms before their dupes, or make them 
believe that they were transformed into 
animals. It was also made use of by the 
pythonesses, sybils, and priests of the ancient 
temples, when they wished to produce visions 
of holy things. The religious enthusiasts of 
the middle ages, such as St. Catherine, St. 
Hildegarde, St. Teresa, and others, conjured 
up their celestial visions in a similar manner. 
The Brahmins to this day produce celestial 
visions by these means. In fact an impres- 
sible person can conjure up any phantom he 
pleases by shutting himself up alone, keeping 
his body quite still, observing a perfect fast, 
and fixing his mind so completely on a 
mental picture of the desiderated vision that 
every other idea shall be excluded. At the 
end of several days (the number depending 
on the mental and physical constitution of 
the would-be phantom seer) the mental 
picture will seem to assume form and sub- 
stance. The next time the vision is sum- 
moned, it will come sooner, and seem more 
real. And so on until it can be evoked at 
will, and in a moment. Such is the force of 
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habit. The end, however, will be melan- 
choly, other visions less agreeable will 
eventually come unbidden, the reason will 
grow weak as the imagination waxes power- 
ful, and the poor visionary will become 
unable to discriminate between the true and 
the false. Finally the Reason will become 
subject to the Imagination. This is madness. 
When the disease has reached this stage it is 
too often incurable. 

" In the earlier, and more hopeful, stage of 
phantasmatsesis, it is a remarkable circum- 
stance that there is a tendency of the phan- 
tasmata to predict that they will disappear 
under certain circumstances, as, for instance, 
if some rule which they have laid down, 
hard to follow, is broken. This seems to be 
a provision of nature to effect a cure. The 
patient seldom fails inadvertently, or other- 
wise, to break the rule, and then Faith and 
Imagination being called into play, cause 
the prediction to be fulfilled — the phantas- 
mata vanish. 

" This is well illustrated in the following 
case: — 
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" ' VincentiuSj his story of one who 
married a phantasm : There was in Sicily, 
under King Rogerius, a young man of good 
courage, and very skilful in swimming, who 
about twilight in a moonshine evening was 
washing himself in the sea, and a woman 
swimming after him caught him by the hair, 
as if it had been some of his fellows that 
intended to drown him. He spake to her, 
but could not get a word from her, she inti- 
mating in dumb show that if he forced her 
to speak he would lose her for ever ; where- 
upon he took her under his cloak and 
brought her home, and afterwards married 
her. On a time, one of his fellows upbraiding 
him, told him he had married a phantasm; 
he being horribly affrighted, drew his sword, 
and threatened his wife that he would 
murther his son (doubtless a phantom visible 
only to himself) which he had by her, if she 
would not speak and make herself known. 
Alas! poor wretch^ saith she, thou undoest 
a commodious wife in forcing me to speak; 
I should have continued with thee^ and 
should have been beneficial to thee^ if thou 
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hadst let me alone with my comm^anded silence. 
But now thou shalt never see ms mxyre.' And 
immediately she vanished." 

This tale must seem so marvellous to 
persons not acquainted with the wild inci- 
dents of spectral impressions, that, without 
inquiry, they would doubtless reject it 
as fabulous; but although the details may 
be, and doubtless are exaggerated, there 
is no good ground whatever for conclud- 
ing that it is not like most stories of the 
kind, a narrative of true spectral illusions 
coloured by the superstition of the age. 
Some people are bom with such a strange 
disposition to spectral illusions that these 
deceptions of the imagination occur upon 
the least emotional excitement. 

In some cases the phantom appears only 
for a moment, never to re-appear ; in others, 
it haunts the person through a long life, 
from the cradle to the grave. Sometimes 
the patient is haunted by a single phan- 
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torn which remains unchanged in character 
and form all through the visitation, be it 
long or short; in others, the unfortunate 
individual is tormented by varying phan- 
tasmagoria. Crowds of spectres wait upon 
him, including both human beings, animals, 
trees, houses, lakes, et cetera, and the un- 
real objects mix themselves up with the 
real, so that the seer, unable to discriminate 
between them, is led into mistakes of the 
most extraordinary character, sometimes 
ludicrous, yet too often tragic, as, for in- 
stance, when he steps over a precipice, the 
magic of imagination having conjured up 
in the air lovely gardens spreading away 
from the brow of the cliff to the horizon, 
or when he stabs his dearest friend, a 
treacherous fancy having clothed the un- 
fortunate with the image of some object 
feared or abhorred. 

Harcourt sighed, he felt convinced now 
that the alleged conspiracy was nothing but 
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an effort of his disordered Imagination to 
reconcile itself with Reason. 

" Yet," he said, " my mind is naturally so 
dull, so unready, so unimaginative, so un- 
fertile in resource, so uninventive, that it 
could never coin these artifices." 

" In this disease the Imagination is usually 
exalted, the mind rendered preternaturally 
acute, and the patient manifests an ingenuity, 
eloquence, and foresight truly wonderful. 
It is a common feature in this disorder that 
the Imagination siezes upon the details of 
analogous cases and works them up into its 
own history. Now, I dare say, if you ask 
the phantom if there is any similarity between 
her case and that which I told you, a short 
time since, about the woman who was 
carried off from her husband by the ' good 
neighbours,' in North Berwick, and retained 
by them an unwilling captive, and who 
visited her husband when he was thinking 
of taking another wife, she will plagiarize 
several ideas from the storv. Ask her if she 
was carried off by the good neighbours, and is 
retained an unwilling prisoner in Elfland?" 
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Harcourt who again thought he observed a 
sneer curl the handsome lip of the physician, 
was about to put the question suggested, 
when the phantom started up and replied 
passionately, 

" Not by the good neighbours have I been 
carried oflP, but by the bad neighbours — ^by a 
gang of devils; and I ^m maintained an un- 
willing prisoner, not in Elfland, but in a 
pandemonium." 

"Bianca beware!" said the same deep 
stern voice which had before admonished 
her. The apparition cowered, staring into 
the comer of the room, like the timid squir- 
rel under the baleful gaze of the basilisk. 

" I have not heard you put my question, 
Mr. Harcourt," said Cambell, with ^ cheerful 
encouraging smile. 

"It was not necessary: the phantom 
heard, and has answered it," returned the 
other, with renewed suspicion. 

" And pray what might the answer be?" 

" That she was carried off by devils, and 
is retained an unwilling prisoner in a pande- 
monium." 
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" Ha," observed Cambell, bending his 
brows, " I like not this symptom — it is un- 
favourable. Mr. Harcourt, I will not deceive 
you, a crisis of great danger is approaching, 
and unless you aid my physical remedies by 
a great moral effort, I cannot hope to avert 
the impending stroke. You are threatened 
with the most terrible known form of phan- 
tasmatsesis — Daemonopathy, or Dsemono- 
latria. If that once sets in the prognosis 
will be"— 

"Fiend,'' cried the phantom furiously, 
" would you frighten him into madness? if 
you dare to pursue this course, I swear, 
before God, I will tell all.'' 

" Bianca, beware," said the voice of the 
Invisible. 

"I will not beware, arch-fiend; I will 
uproot the foundation of the structure which 
you have been so long rearing, even if I, 
myself, perish beneath the ruins !" 

" Remember our compact — remember the 
penalty of non-fulfilment." 

" I have sold my soul, and it matters little 
how soon the body be sacrificed. Fiend, 
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I defy your power — from this moment I 
renounce you — I set your threats at nought, 
and will this moment reveal all to my 
husband, and trust to his love for forgiveness 
and protection." 

*' Trust to his folly rather," returned the 
voice with a withering emphasis on the fourth 
word — " But it may not be — daemons do 
your duty." 

Immediately, it seemed to Harcourt, that 
the house was shaken, as if by an earth- 
quake — the room grew nearly dark, and 
filled with a mephitic vapour — serpents of 
pale blue fire wriggled through the air, in 
every direction, and in great numbers — 
luminous figures, like the conventional sprite 
or hobgoblin as he frisks on the stage, leapt 
and skipped about the apartment, in wild 
jubilee, uttering piercing eldritch shrieks — a 
large black dog appeared, from whose mouth 
and nostrils issued fire and smoke, and 
howled dismally. Amid all this tumult, 
Harcourt thought he heard a smothered cry 
of " Help, Fred, help," followed by sounds 
of a struggle, and muttered curses. The 
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appeal for assistance was in Bianca^s voice. 
He rushed to render aid, but upon reaching 
the bed, was horrified to find that she was 
gone, and something warm, and soft, and 
hairy — some kind of animal, doubtless — 
occupied her place. 

"Ho! ho! ho!" thundered the voice, 
*' I have transformed her into a cat, for 
disobedience to my commands, and for 
attempted violation of our compact. But if 
all your love for her is not entirely gone, an 
apportunity still remains of recovering her, 
of winning her back to her own shape. It 
is this: when the moon is at the full, and the 
sun is on the meridian, drop a bag containing 
five hundred pounds in gold — a baser metal 
would destroy the charm — drop five hundred 
sovereigns into the waterfall which you will 
find at the head of the ravine through which 
runs the river which flows beneath the 
wooden bridge at Garelochead. Then retire 
to where the walls of the ravine draw so 
close together that the water is pent up 
forming a long and deep pool, and there you 
will find your wife in her original shape. 
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But, mark me, if you attempt to question 
her relative to any past incident of her 
career, or if you allow her to divulge any 
thing connected with her compact with me, 
I will immediaiely transform her again to a 
cat and she shall retain that shape nntil such 
time as you, by the full of the moon, and when 
the sun is on the meridian, deposit five hun- 
dred more sovereigns in the aforesaid water- 
fall. I have done." 

A bright flash of lightning followed, 
illuminating for an instant a monstrous form 
standing in the spot from which the sounds 
had seemed to came. A peal of thunder 
followed — the floor heaved — Harcourt was 
tripped up and thrown to the ground by one 
of the attendant sprites with such violence 
that he became insensible. 

When he recovered, he found himself 
lying on the bed, with Cambell leaning over 
him anxiously feeling his pulse. On the 
other side was a magnificent black cat. 

" Thank God you are recovering," said 
the doctor. '' Is the phantom gone?" 

Harcourt scowled: " There has been foul 
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play tricks and artifices too transparent to 
delude me. Villain, restore my wife or'' — 

He rushed to the window and summoned 
a policeman who chanced to be passing. 
The man listened, with that air of wisdom 
and authority peculiar to the force, to the 
extraordinary narrative of the complainant, 
and then enquired of Cambell what his 
version of the afiair was. The doctor re- 
plied that the complainant was suffering 
£rom a malady in which the patient sees the 
similitude of objects which are not present, 
and that sometimes, in bad cases, the patient 
finding the phantoms so life-like — apparent 
to. all the senses, finding that he can see 
them, hear them, feel them, and smell them 
— cannot be brought to believe that they 
are unreal, preferring to think that every 
body who ignores their existence is in a 
conspiracy to deceive him ; one symptom of 
the disease being exaggerated suspicion, a 
tendency to believe himself to be the victim 
of mysterious machinations and perplexing 
plots. 

At this moment the cat which had appeared 
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in- the place of Bianea sprang upon the 
shoulder of the oflScer and commenced ta 
pur and rub its back against the bushy 
whiskers projecting over the blue coat, but 
the municipal functionary seemed wholly 
unconscious of these liberties. C^ivinced 
by this phenomenon of the spectrd nature 
of the feline visitor, Harcourt apologised to 
the Doctor for his late suspicions, and added 
that now that he knew the cat to be really 
a phantom he felt appalled by its presence. 
Cambell urged him to struggle with this 
cowardly fear, otherwise the spectre might 
prove as fatal to him as the black dog to 
Cresentium, and the head of Symmachus to 
Theodoricum. Actuated by that morbid 
desire which the sick have to hear the 
details of cases similar to thfeir own, the 
patient begged to be told the story of Cre- 
sentium^s death, and also that of Theodori- 
cum; upon which the doctor read from his 
note book as follows: — 

'^ ^ Cresentium, the Pope's Nuncio in the 
Council of Trent, in the year 1552, the 25th 
day of March, was very busy in writing 
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letters to the Pope, and continued his em- 
ployment till night. Then rising to refresh 
himself, lo, he saw a black dog of such a 
bigness as was not usual, with fiery eyes, 
and ears hanging]down to the ground, coming 
in. Directly towards him it came. Being 
stupefied and amazed thereat, he fell down 
underneath the table. When he came to 
himsdf, he called to hii^ servants that were 
in a chamber hard by, and bid them bring a 
light, and search out the dog. And when 
it could in no place be found, he took a sad 
conceit, and falling into a disease, he died. 
Dying also, they say, he cried out to his 
servant, to beat away the dog that came to 
his bed.' More horrible still was the appa- 
rition seen by Theodoricum, recorded by an 
old writer in the following words :— ' It was a 
strange, almost prodigious, kind of death that 
Theodoricum, King of the Ostrogoths, died : 
for, a while after that he had slain Symma- 
chus and Boethias, when a great fish's head 
was set before nine on the table at supper, 
he imagined he saw Symmachus's head in it, 
biting his nether lip in as if he threatened 
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him, as he himself afterwards told his phy^ 
sician Elpius ; with which representation he 
was so much afinghted that, at that time 
going to bed, he was always saying, as long 
as he lived, That image amazed him.^ ^ 

When the patient turned his attention to 
the phantom cat, he discovered something 
in the brilliant eyes, and in the graceful 
movements which reminded bun strongly of 
Bianca. It stood on its hind legs, and 
catching his arm with its paw i^eemed to 
solicit his attention. When this was gained, 
with an earnest, pleading, eloquent look, 
and with a voice which brought the tears to 
his eyes, so strongly did it remind him of the 
lost one, in tones most melancholy, it said — 
" Miaou." 
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HEMP. 



Mons. Moreau a French writer who has witnessed 
the phenomena of hemp-eating in the East, and tried 
its effects upon himself^ thus speaks of his experience : 
*' It is real happiness which is produced by the haschish; 
for the haschish eater is happy, not like the gourmand, 
or famished man while satisfying his appetite, but like 
one who hears tidings which fill him with joy. * * 

******* We become 
the sport of impressions of every kind. The course of 
our ideas may be broken by the slightest cause. We 
are turned, so to speak, by every wind. By a word or a 
gesture, our thoughts may be successively directed to 
a multitude of different subjects with a rapidity and 
lucidity which are truly marvellous. The mind be- 
comes possessed with a feeling of pride, corresponding 
to the exaltation of its faculties, which it is conscious 
have increased in energy and power. The slightest 
impulse carries it along. Hence those who make use 
of the haschish in the East, when they wish to give 
themselves up to the intoxication of the fantasia, with- 
draw themselves carefully from everything which could 
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giye to their delirium a tendency to melancholy, or 
excite any hut feelings of pleasurahle enjoyment." 

This is the description of a man who speaks from 
experience — of a professed hemp eater. While under 
the influence of the drug the patient becomes incapable 
of calculating time ; seconds seem hours, and hours are 
prolonged into an eternity. The senses become no 
longer correct guides to external impressions, the most 
extraordinary errors of perception are the result. 
Everything seems magnified, every idea is exaggerated. 
While Monsieur Moreaujunder the^influence of haschish 
was traversing a passage of the opera, the corridor 
seemed interminable, its extremity receding as he 
advanced. Although he could not have been many 
minutes passing through it, the time seemed many 
" hours. 

As an example of the manner in which every feeling 
is exaggerated during the fantasia, the followmg 
account is interesting. It is the personal experience 
of the celebrated Theodore Gaultier confided by him 
to Doctor Moreau : 

** My sense of hearing was prodigiously developed* 
* * * * A glass overthrown, the creaking of a 
footstool, a word pronounced low, vibrated and shook 
me like peals of thunder ; my own voice appeared to 
me so loud that I dare not speak, for fear of shattering 
the walls around me, or of making me burst like an 
explosive shell; more than five hundred clocks sang 
out the hour with a harmonious silvery sound ; every 
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sonorous object sounded like the note of a Harmonica 
or the JEolian harp : I swam or floated in an ocean of 
sound." Bayard Taylor thus describes the effect of 
hemp upon himself : 

** The sense of limitation — of the confinement of our 
senses within the bounds of our own flesh and blood — 
instantly fell away. The walls of my frame were burst 
outward, and instantly tumbled into ruin ; and without 
thinking what form I wore— losing sight even of all 
idea of form — I felt that I existed through a vast extent 
of space. * * * * It is difficult to describe this 
sensation, or the rapidity with which it mastered me. 
In the state of mental exultation in which I was then 
plunged, all sensations as they rose presented more or 
less coherent images. They presented themselves to 
me in a double form, one physical, and therefore to a 
certain extent tangible ; the other spiritual, and there- 
fore revealing itself in a set of splendid metaphors. 
« * * My curiosity now was in a way of being 
satisfied : the spirit (demon, shall I not rather say) of 
haschish had entire possession of me. The thrills 
which ran through my nervous system became more 
rapid and fierce, accompanied by sensations which 
steeped my whole being in unutterable rapture. I 
was compassed by a sea of light through which played 
Hhe pure harmonious colours that are born of light. 
While endeavouring in broken expressions to describe 
mj feelings to my friends, who sat looking upon me 
incredulously — not yet having been affected by the 
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That peculiar psychical condition which physiologists 
call Expectant Attention is, as its name implies, a state 
of mind combining Expectancy with Attention — intense 
expectation with wrapt attention. Expectant Attention 
.possesses such a marvellous power over the various 
functions of thd mind and body that it is not surprising 
the superstitious have often been led to believe its phe- 
nomena to be supernatural. Out of its workings the 
mystic weaves his fancifiil theories; upon its doings 
Mesmer and the << animal magnetists" founded their 
false system of philosophy ; by- its seeming miracles, 
amateur table-turners and spiritualists have been able 
to dupe themselves ; and by fraudulently simulating 
its phenomena, knavish professional " mediums" have 
been able to dupe others. A knowledge of the in- 
fluence of this powerfcd magician affords a key to all 
the secrets of human nature, and all that is strange 
in anthropology. It rules our emotions, our concept 
tions, our impressions ; it cheats our senses ; by turns 
it binds and stimulates our muscles and our nerves. 
We can think, hear, feel, see, speak, or act, only so 
long as we eoppect that we can ; if by any means a con- 
trary expectation be induced, our volition, and all ner- 
vous and muscular action is suspended : in fiact. Ex- 
pectant Attention seems to exercise a volition which 
every fibre in the frame obeys. It can induce every 
kind of disorder ; and it can •cure with equal celerity. 
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It can conjure np phantoms so real that the patients 
cannot distingaish them from real objects ; it can cause 
a patient to believe himself to be something or some- 
body else; there is no delusion — however absurd and 
contrary to reason — which it cannot call into existence. 
Times have been when the extraordinary phenomena 
of Expectant Attention were believed to be either of 
celestial or diabolical origin; but tempora mvtantur, 
and our auperstitions change with them: a faith in 
magic has gone out of fashion ; and modem sages have 
replaced it by a faith in '' animal magnetism." 

Few people are aware how intimately this state of 
mind is connected with their impressions and actions. 
It forms their conceptions of men, manners, and 
morals, so that they see Uiese not as they are but as 
ihey expect them to be. <<Enow thyself/' said the 
Oreek philosopher. It is impossible : each person's 
conception of himself changes with every breath of 
public opinion; one moment the individual is puffed 
up with egregious vanity by ihe eulogiums of some flat- 
terer or blinded friend ; ihe next he is unduly depressed 
by the animadversions of some enemy. And if the 
wisest man cannot form a just opinion of himself, 
with the secrets of whose inner life he is lEoniliar, how 
can he form a true conception of others who must, by 
comparison, be utter strangers. Expectant Attention 
blinds him to the folly or knavery of his fri^ids, and 
causes him to endow them with virtues which they do 
not possess. It closes his eyes to the good qualities of 
his enemies, and enaUes him, with a clear conscience 
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and a belief that be i$ speaking nothing bat the truth, 
to slander them. In fine, there dpe^ not exist in the 
world an individual who is seen by others — or even by 
himself— exactly w he h ; our conception? of even 
those we know best are mere &noy portraits sketched 
with the pencil of others* opinions^ and coloured by 
our passions, our prejudices, and our prepossessions^ 
That we see people not as they are but s^ we expect tp 
see them, that our ima^nation and not our reason 
guides our estimate of them, we have ample evidence 
in every-day life. We call on the ladies to say if the 
belle of the season be a whit more beautiful thsm many 
of her rivals who reiceive no notice. Not a whit ; it is 
her reputation as a belle which acts like an enchant^ 
ment on the imaginations of the men ; the Cicisbei 
enters her presence expecting to find a goddess ; and 
their fancy, in obedience tp a great psychical law, car- 
ries out the apotheosis. We appeal to the men to say 
if the renowned lady-kiUef is physically or intellectually 
superior than other Cicisbei whom tlie sex view with 
indifference. Not an iota. It is the renown that doe^ 
it, it is the reputation that is so deadly ; women expect 
to be obliged to love this man, and they do. 

Among the most singular of the workings of this 
potent sorcerer are those whereby the emotions are con- 
trolled. A belief that lave or hatred for a particular 
object must arise is a spell which never fiiils to create 
that feeling. In the history of spectral illusion we find 
many remarkable instances of this ; for not unfirequentlj 
the phantoms have predicted h>ve, and the predicticns 
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worked their own folfilment. Lady Beresford imagined 
that she received a visit from the ghost of Lord Tyrone, 
and received from its lips a prediction that an attach- 
ment would spring up between her son and the daughter 
of the deceased nobleman, which would end in matri- 
mony. The young couple put faith in the spectral vati- 
cination, they expected to feel the prophesied emotion 
springing up in their hearts, and this circumstance na- 
turally caused them to watch for the advent of the pas- 
sion, to concentrate Uieir attention on the coming phe- 
nomena. The result was such as a psychologist would 
have forecast, the prediction worked its own fulfilment. 
If further proof were wanted that expectation with 
concentrated attention will produce the passion expected, 
we have it in the history of those love philters of old, 
which the ancients believed had power to produce 
even in the coldest breast an ardent passion for the 
person whose hand administered them. They were 
simply of the nature of charms, acting on the ima- 
gination through the state of Expectant Attention. It 
mattered not whether hatred and disgust had to be over- 
come before love could find a place in the heart, the ad- 
vent of the softer passion was not less swift and sure 
All that was necessary to insure the success of the 
potion or charm was that the patient should have per- 
fect faith in it, St. Jerome, in his ** Life of Hilarion 
the Eremite,'* tells us that there dwelt in Gaza a young 
man who languished for the exceeding love which he 
bore to a young maid, a neighbour of his, ** who, when 
he could do no good by frequent courtings, touchings, 
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jestings, noddings, whisperings, pinchings, and oUier al- 
luring dalliances, went to Memphis to he instructed hy 
the magicians how to circumvent this young lady." The 
priests of ^sculapius famished him with a charm which 
they assured him would enahle him to ^' circumvent 
her;" it consisted of ** certain magical words, and en- 
chanting figures, graven in plates of Cyprian brass." 
These he was directed to put under ihe threshold of the 
young maid's door. Note tiie result. " No sooner was 
this done than the maid goes mad, and casting by the 
decent binding of her head, tears her hair, gnasheth 
with her teeth, calls upon the name of the young man ; 
such was the ecstasy of her love that made her mad." 
The young lady, however, was not " circumvented," 
for instead of bestowing her hand upon the possessor of 
the potent brazen plates, her Mends hurried her off to a 
monastery, where a holy old man pronounced her to be 
possessed of a devil, and proceeded to exorcise the un- 
clean spirit in the usual form. Presently the " devil" 
in the maid cried out, ** I have suffered violence, having 
been brought here against my will. How bravely did I 
delude people by Memphian dreams. the crosses 
and torments that I suffer ! Thou wouldst have me go 
out, and I am fast bound by the Cyprian brass upon 
the threshold. I will not go out unless the young man 
who holdeth me bound dismiss me." The exorcism was 
now carried on with renewed vigour, the ** devil" 
writhed and roared in the person of the unhappy maid, 
but finally was driven out, and the maid restored to 
her former right wits. 
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Bui undotibtedly the most extraordinairy instanees on 
record of the influence of the imagination on the mind 
ttid body when 6alled into action by the state of Ei- 
pectant AttenUan, ard to be found in the histories of 
those who suffered from the 6n6e famous spell known as 
the ** knotting of the ligtila." It was belieted that by 
tying a particular kind of knot, at the same time mutter- 
ing certain words^ certain effects would be produced : 
thus, there was one kind of knot ^* wh^eby one person 
might be brought to love another, but not to have reci- 
procal returns but extreme hatred *,** another ''whereby 
two persons might be made each to love the other most 
affectionately/' and so oni there was a knot for eveiy 
kind of emotion. One case is related in which a newly 
married pair were '' ilHgated" so that they '' felt iheok-^ 
Selves compelled to scratch each other with their naik^ 
and beat one the other most inhumanly, instead of ex-^ 
changing the fond caresses of the honeymoon ; and they re- 
mained thus illigated for three years* space/' The most 
ibommon form of the knot was directed against the peace of 
married couples ; the extraordinary results of this charm 
Ikre of too delicate a nature to be described, being physical 
as well as psychical. Herodotus tells us that Amasis^ 
King of Egypt, when he married his wife Laodicea, was 
so bound, until by solemn prayers and exorcisms he was 
freed. So often was the peace of newly married couples 
disturbed by disappointed rivals or frolicsome youths 
going through the form of tying this mystical knot, that 
its practice was forbidden by law. An old writer who 
firmly believed in the power of the spell, says, '' Of all 
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wicked devices of Nature none arrive at snob perfection 
of pemicionsness as that of knotting the ligola. It is 
a favourite trick of mischievous boys, who practise it 
with impunity, and with high impudence, some bragg- 
ing of it." Another writer, Bodin, says : ** Especially 
is it strange that little boys by pronouncing some words 
should most exquisitely perform this enchantment. I 
remember Bioteus, Ambassador to the Blesnes, told 
me that a little boy was seen tying this knot under his 
hat whilst matrimony between two was being celebrated 
in the church, and being pursued escaped with the 
knot to the dire consternation and grief of the unhappy 
couple." 

Yet wonderful as are the psychical phenomena which 
may be produced by the magic of imagination, still more 
extraordinary are the physical, and especially the psycho- 
physical. Few things can appear more strange — almost 
incredible — ^than that an impressible person may be 
brought to think himself somebody or something else— ^ 
a horse, a cow, a wolf, or even an ass, by merely caus- 
ing him to expect that transformation, and to concentrate 
his attention on the expectation, and yet such is the 
case. 

That Lycanthrophy or Zoanthrophy was at one time 
very common, we gather from the works of ancient 
historians. 

A person unacquainted with the phenomena of 
Expectant Attention, upon reading these grave narra- 
tives, could not fail to come to the conclusion that 
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ancient historians were great liars; but the fact is, 
these seemingly improbable tales are not fictions, but 
accurate and fiEiithful accounts of sensorial illusions 
witnessed by men who believed in diabolical transpor- 
tation of human beings into animals. Where a belief 
exists that such can take place, there will always be 
found some persons with imagination sufficiently power- 
ful to make them see that which they expect to see, 
and when the public is predisposed to sensorial illu- 
sions by moral or physical disorder, the prevalent 
superstition will shape an epidemic delusion. 

Wherever a superstition is prevalent, we may safely pre- 
dict that it will occasionally develop an epidemic in which 
the phenomena that are feared actually seem to the be- 
lievers to take place. The fevered imagination of some 
impressible person excited by fear, remorse, or religious 
enthusiasm, deludes him with the idea that the super- 
stition is exhibiting itself in his own person, the innate 
imitative property of the nerves and muscles of the 
brains and bodies of the spectators is called into play, 
and they, too, are seized. The public mind is con- 
vulsed by the fear of being seized with the disorder ; 
the attention is concentrated on the one idea, to the 
exclusion of almost every other subject. Every fresh 
case increases the apprehension and expectation, and 
so induces the disease in those who had hitherto 
escaped. Just as one stone getting loose on the steep 
side of a mountain dislodges others in its headlong 
course, which in their turn dislodge others, until an 
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avalanche is formed, so ,the moral epidemic usually 
takes its nse in some single case, and spreading by 
sympathy, sets in motion its hundreds, its thousands, 
or its millions. And so it would extend, until the whole 
world was brought under its dominion, were it possible 
for the public mind to continue long absorbed by one 
idea. But familiarity with the object or phenomena 
feared, robs it of its terrors. Some other subject di- 
verts attention, and the moral poison being thus removed, 
the epidemic dies away. Boden writes : " Nothing is so 
wonderful and admirable as the metamorphosing of men 
into beasts, and to be turned out of the shape of a 
man into that of a beast. Yet the truth is that this is 
practised among magicians ; and both divine and pro- 
fane histories do prove it, certainly." Another learned 
man, two hundred years ago, speaking of transforma- 
tion of men into animals, writes : ''It is a wonderful 
thing, and yet, methinks, it is more wonderful that 
many will not believe it, when people of all nations and 
historians with one consent acknowledge and confess it.'* 
Homer tells us of the companions of Ulysses being turned 
into hogs. In Argolis and Arcadia an epidemic broke out, 
in which the patients, imagining themselves to be cows, 
ran lowing thi'ough the fields. It commenced with the 
Proteides, who fancied they were transformed to cattle 
for despising the secrets of Bacchus, and wandering 
through the places named, disseminated the moral con- 
tagion until the epidemic assumed alarming dimensions. 
It penetrated to Argus, where gr6at numbers of the 
women were seized by it, and might have travelled much 
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farther, if its course had not been checked by Melampus 
the soothsayer. 

Nigolsas mentions the case of an Egyptian maid who 
was made to fancy herself a mare by the art of a sor- 
cerer ; and of a young man, who, by magical women, 
was induced to think himself an ass ; not, we fear, the 
only instance in which men have been so transformed by 
&ir enchantresses. Apuleius, in his book, entitled The 
Golden A$8y states, that having taken poison, he was 
** transformed into an ass, his human soul remaining.** 
Olaeus Magnus mentions that in the countries of Nar- 
bonia, Angermania, Fincladia, and Pilapiae, there 
existed conjurors who had the power of turning human 
beings into wild beasts. Sigebert, in his chronicle, 
states that Cajanus, the son of Simeon, who ruled over 
the Bulgarians, was so expert in magic, that as often as 
he pleased he could turn himself into a wolf or any 
wild beast. Saint Austin tells us that there are certain 
Italian women who, by means of some kind of meat, 
will so lethargise men*s minds that ** they may seem 
those things to them as they are not," and that ** the 
father of Praesantitas was, by this kind of enchanted 
meat, made to think himself a horse." Augustine states 
that while he was in Italy he heard of certain women 
** using evil arts, who, by cheese given to whom they 
pleased, turned them presently into beasts," that is, 
made them believe that they were beasts. " It is mani- 
fest," adds the narrator, ** that these are legerdemains 
and delusions of the devil, deceiving the souls and senses 
of men by vain conceit. 
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Fincelins, writing In 1559, tells how the lovely 
daughter of a smith, living in Joachim's Valley, was 
seized with Lycanthrophy. First, she imagined herself 
to be a dog, then a cat, then a cow. After several other 
transformations, ** Oneway the evil spirit in her began to 
gmnt like a hog, the maid going about upon all fours 
aping the maimers of that unclean beast." Upon which 
the minister, with much art appealing to her vanity, ad- 
dressed the maid thus : *' Behold thou that hast been the 
chiefest and beautifullest of creatures, and the vertex of 
the creation, veilest thyself under the ugly mask of a hog 
or other unclean beast?" " Oh, good priest," replied the 
Devil, *' mention it not, for if I now am pork, the food of 
the vulgar, often am I metamorphosed into a hare, and 
am the daintiest dish for great men." 

We generally find the disorder following the super- 
stition — embodying it, as it were, which is 'agitating 
the public mind. Persons suspected of witchcraft or 
sorcery, become so affected with the popular belief, that 
when the malady attacks them, they fiaiicy themselves 
transformed to animals ; while in other persons whose 
minds have not been so prepared for this seeming dia- 
bolical transportation in their own persons, but are 
ready to believe that such a phenomena is constantly 
exhibited in certain reputed sorcerers, the malady de- 
velopes itself by causing them to see in every reputed 
witch a cat or a wolf. As the prevalent superstition was 
to the effect that the moment blood was drawn the 
wounded witch or sorcerer must assume his own proper 
shape, the delusion by which the patient was beset 
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yanished when he succeeded in nlntilating the object of 
apprehension. This epidemic was therefore &tal in 
two ways: the patients frequently perished from 
imagining themselves to be torn to pieces by hordes of 
wild beasts ; and those whom the madmen attacked, if 
they were lucky enough to escape being killed, were 
subsequently, on the evidence of the monomaniacs, burnt 
to death as witches or sorcerers, who, by diabolical 
agency, transformed themselves into animals. 

On one occasion epidemic zoanthrophy appeared in 
Padua in a most alarming form. Several of the ugly 
old women of the city became so affected by the popular 
belief that they were witches, with power to transform 
themselves into cats, that they were seized with a 
belief that they really were cats, and every night col- 
lected around the castle mewing and caterwauling in 
such a dismal manner that the whole town was in a 
state of panic. It was, therefore, determined to set a 
guard upon them, and four or five men were told off 
for that purpose. These the poor old creatures at- 
tacked manibtui pedibusqiWy in the manner of the feline 
tribe. This had such an effect on the guard as to in- 
duce instantly the epidemic in them also, so that they 
fancied themselves to be assailed by a multitude of cats. 
A desperate combat ensued; one of .the guard was 
killed, and the remainder badly scratched. On the other 
hand, the cats suffered very severely, and after some 
time the infuriated animals were beaten off, leaving their 
slain and wounded behind, who, it was then discovered, 
had re-assumed their proper forms of old women. 
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The learned Broomhall, who wrote two hundred years 
ago, and firmly helieved in diabolical transportation, 
gives an account of ** A poor labourer set upon by gen- 
tlewomen witches in the shape of cats, who grievously 
hurt him." As the narrative is curious, amusing, and 
illustrates well the credulity of the times, we give it in 
full : — *' A gentleman of my acquaintance had at his 
house one of his tenants cutting wood, whom a cat of 
a vast magnitude at unawares set upon, which when he 
had driven from him by blows, another more fierce 
joyneth to the former, against whom, whilst he more 
sharply contends, a third comes, so that at first he was 
put to a strait, being forced to use the utmost of his 
strength against three such maine and cruel cats, neither 
could he drive them away, and free himself from them 
without the receiving of many hurts and wounds; which 
combat being finished, the man falls to his work ; pre- 
sently two sergeants apprehend him and carry him be- 
fore the judge, who being exceedingly moved with rage 
and fury, commanded them to cast him into an ugly 
prison. His groanings and often sighings nothing avail- 
ing him for clearing or making manifest his innocency, 
but only increased the judge's anger, who exclaimed 
against him for a wicked fellow who would not acknow- 
ledge his villanous doings. After three days were past, 
upon the often importunities of others, the judge sends 
for him to the senate to receive his judgment. When 
he was come to the senate the enraged judge could not 
with patience look upon him; he (poor man) falleth 
down upon his knees, and humbly begged that he would 
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hear him speak for himself. Whereupon the judge sadly 
laid to his charge that he had grievonslj wounded the 
three chief matrons of the town, and yet was so impu- 
dent that he denied the wickednesse which he had so 
villanously perpetrated within a few days past ; which 
the poor wretch hearing, answered that he had never 
hurt any woman in all his days : the judge on the other 
. side thundered out, It was notoriously known that he 
80 hurt these gentlewomen, that they lay in their beds 
with all their members and parts of their bodies so out 
of joint, that they were not able by thdr own prefer 
strength so much as to turn themselves from one side to 
the other. He again denies that he ever hurt these gen- 
tlewomen : 'But,* saith he, * I well remember that upon 
that day whereon I was ^prehended, and, for that 
cause, was cast into prison, I being set upon by beasts, 
used all the vigour and strength I had to quit myself of 
ihem and drive them away,' which words amazed all 
that were present. The judges inquire by what beasts 
he was set upon, then he declares all that was done very 
OTderly. The truth being thus discovered, the judges 
seek what they can to hush-up the business, and pro- 
cure what silence they could for the presexration of the 
honour of the matrons.*' 

It is evident the judges knew well that the prisoner 
was labouring under the madness of zoanthrophy, but 
they dared not state their opinion, lest their scepticism 
-should rouse the public indignation, and perhaps bring 
upon them Ihe thunders of the Church. In those 
days any man bold enough to deny that witches had 
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power to turn themselves into cats or other animals at 
pleasure, would have been accused of atheism and 
arrested by the Inquisition. 

One of the most common forms of this singular 
delusion was that called by the Greeks Lucantropes ; 
the Latins Versipelles; the French, Loups-garons; and 
the Germans, Wer-wolf, Marmorius, in his Book of 
Divinations, says that he was an eye-witness of the 
transformation of men into wolves. Molitur also de- 
clares that he was an eye-witness to this strange 
metamorphosing, and relates the case of one Constance, 
who, for this offence, was tried, convicted, and executed. 
Fincelius describes the case of a man at Padua, who 
was observed to transform himself into a wolf. His 
feet were then cut off, upon which he appeared as a 
man that was stumped. 

Yirgil speaks of certain herbs and poisons which have 
the property of turning men into wolves. Ovid de- 
scribes the transportation of Lycaon, the King of Arcadia, 
into a wolf, and pictures his agony and terror, while 
galloping through the country, striving in vain to ex- 
press his feelings in words, but only succeeding in 
producing a howl. The astonishment of his subjects 
in witnessing the performances of their monarch in 
his lupine character is described as great — 

'< Amazed, they see him now ran, howl, and walk ; 
But oh ! in vain the monarch strives to talk !" 

In the history of John Tritemii, we read that there 
existed in the year 1470 a certain Jew, £%janiiB by 
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Xiame, who had the power of transfonning himself into 
a wolf when he pleased. Agliopas narrates the case of 
one Demanethus Parrasins, who was changed into a 
wolf for tasting the entrails of a boy that was sacrificed 
to Jupiter Lycasus. The [frantic motions of these poor 
wolf-maniacs often had snch an effect npon the specta- 
tors as to produce sensorial illusion, in which the trans- 
formation actually seemed to them to have taken place. 
Under this delusion they generally attacked the wolf, 
and as it was universal belief that the transformed must 
recover his shape so soon as blood is drawn, the wehr- 
wolf seemed to regain the human form the moment it 
was wounded. Such is the power of a popular super- 
stition acting through Expectant Attention. • 

In Broomhall we read: ** Bordimes, the King's 
General Factor, received a judgment from Belgium, 
signed by the judges, clerks and notaries, which was 
concerning a wolf that was wounded in the haunch or 
thigh with a dart, which, afterwards being turned into 
a man, laid in his bed with the arrow in him, and being 
plucked out, he that was wounded acknowledged it. 
This was proved at that time, and in the afore-mentioned 
place, both by his own confession and by divers other 
testimonials." Again, Job Fincelius writes that at 
Padua there was a man who turned himself into a 
wolf, and when his ** wolfish feet'* were cut off he in- 
stantly appeared as a man that was stumped. 

It is worthy of notice that in all cases of zoanthrophy 
ihe patient imagines himself to have acquired the instincts 
of the animal to which Fancy has transformed him. 
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